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PERSONAL 

DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 

Private Owners. — Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 

RE YOU TACTFUL ? Can you persuade 

people ? Do you make friends easily? Are 
you moody. shy and unable to * mix’’? Ifso, you 
need RAPIDISM, the fascinating new course 
approved by leading psychologists.—Write now 
for free Booklet to THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 
612 TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 

SPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 

prepared to purchase for cash modern 
SILVER articles, Tea Sets, Trays, Waiters, Sauce 
Boats, Entree Dishes, etc. 


AUCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 
means highest priceS obtained for JEWELS, 
GOLD, SILVER and PLATE at sales by Auction. 
Sales held each week. Consult the Auctioneers of 
130 years standing. DEBENHAM, STORR AND 
SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 26, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Temple Bar 1181-2. 


AN ANYONE RECOMMEND first-class Country 
Hotel within reach of,the sea for summer 
holidays.—Box 321. 


AKPETS AND RUGS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
—PEREZ, English and Persian Carpet 
Specialists, 168 Brompton Rd,, S.W.3. Ken. 9878. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
A Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 


PD UMMoNDs. JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN SILVER, etc. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 
pp tamonbs. JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
XHIBITION of early Flemish and Dutch 
Pictures, 1480-1580. March 18th-April 17th, 
at the ARCADE GALLERY, Royal Arcade, 
28, Old Bond Street, W.1. Daily 10-5; Saturdays, 
10-1. Admission free, 


FRE COKE (Breeze), for steam raising. U/F 

stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 19/6 ton at 
works. Trucks any station. 8,000 tons released. 
—Box 205. 


FPOUR-WHEELED DOG CART, rubber tyres, 

pole and shafts; new condition throughout. 
Price £70 net.—RICHARDSON, Cold Ashby 
Rugby. . 


G2». Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 















































Jack BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


L ICA and Contax Cameras wanted for R.A.F. 

Other Cameras, Enlargers, Cinecams, Pro- 
jectors, Microscopes, Prism Binoculars, Drawing 
Instruments wanted. Top prices. WALLACE 
HEATON Ltd., 127, New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
(May. 7511), 47, Berkeley Street, 166, Victoria 
Street, or “‘ City Sale’’ City Branches. 


MENIATURES. Treasured Memories. 

Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 gns. Old miniatures perfectly restored.— 
VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 


M2* COAT. GOOD_ second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 330. 

















PJANISTs, VIOLINISTS. Lightning fingers, 
increased Stretch, flexible wrists, octave 
playing made easy, Vibrato and Tone Production 
(if a violinist or cellist). Free Booklet ‘Finger 
Magic.”” Principal, Cowling Institute, 7la, Albion 
House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


GHIRTS, Collars, Ties, etc., repaired as new 
without coupons.—Write for details to: 
RESARTUS LTD.., 185/7, Queensway, London, W.2. 


“GTORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.” This 

Suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac’s 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., car- 
riage paid.—_DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO., 
Kendal, Westmorland. 


SUNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic, 

Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism 
catarrh, and general debility -MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 


"THoMas & SONS, knickerbocker breeches 

can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carios Place, Grosvenor Sq., W.1 


WARING & GILLOW are glad to buy. good 

quality Furniture and Carpets (Axminster, 
Wilton and Indian up to 15 ft. by 12 ft.).—Oxford 
Street, W.1. 


AFE YOU INTERESTED 

survival after death ; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
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PERSONAL 


WATCHES. Clocks, Jewellery, Gramophones, 
etc. QUICKLY REPAIRED by experienced 
workmen. Reasonable prices.—HUGHES (Ground 
Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. (Tel.: 
Victoria 0134.) 


ST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


* HOTELS AND GUESTS 
UXTON. LEEWOOD HOTEL. 
Premier position. 
The Nice Hotel for Nice People. 
Excellent cuisine and amenities. 
Book early for your honeymoon or 
needed rest. Tel.: Buxton 2. 
OURNEMOUTH. 

BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 4 gns. 

HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
Own produce. Gardens, lawns. etc. 
Recommended by ASHLEY COURTENAY. 
XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 
forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 
LANGOLLEN. HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and c. running 
water in all bedrooms. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: 
“* Handotel.” 


MPPeerst. SUSSEX 























THAT HISTORIC HOUSE 
“ THE SPREAD EAGLE,” 
bids you welcome. 
From 6 Gns. 
Private Bathrooms. 
ASHLEY COURTENAY RECOMMENDS 


W FOREST. “GOLDEN HIND,” HYTHE. 


Mine Host BARRY NEAME. 18 Bed (all h. and 
c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Central heating. 
7 Acres. Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: 2164. 

ETERBOROUGH, 








NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. Bishops Offley 
Manor. Especially for holidays and leave. 
Charming peaceful country. Own produce,— 
ECCLESHALL, Stafford (Adbaston 247). 
ESTWARDHO. NORTHAM, “CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON), Luxurious Country Club 
Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. In old- 
world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Garage.—Write for 
“* C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. 


FOR SALE 
ANTIQUES FOR SALE. Welsh oak dresser, 
oak Bureau, 3 Chair back Settee. Choice 
collection old China.—F. A. TIGHE, 37 Rock- 
bourne Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 
‘ULL SET, 5 vols. Handbook of British Birds 
by Witherby, Jourdain, Ticehurst.—Write 
Box 326. 
UNS. Pair of Woodward Guns, best quality, 
single trigger. Side-lock. Ejectors. Double- 
barrel. Nos. 5074 and 5075, £225.—L. F. HORNE, 
2, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.1. 
ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 
side tweeds, made to measure from £4/15/- 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free-—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
OTH CURE. A WONDERFUL PREVENTA- 
TIVE. - Read what Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Richard Trench writes:—“I’ve been using your 
‘DUZKIL’ for spraying our clothes, etc. It is 
excellent—I had no trouble with moth last year 
but the year before we had a lot of damage done 
by them. I’ve just finished the tin I got from you, 
and I am hoping you can supply me with another.” 
Send for pint tin, 4/- post paid. 

H. TIFFIN & SON, 37, George Street, London, 
W.1, PIONEERS OF PEST DESTRUCTION 
(Welbeck 3986); run by the family for 250 years, 
will give expert advice on DEMOTHING, destruc- 
tion of BEETLES, RATS, MICE, and any other 
kind of pest. Lady Wrightson, of Darlington, 
writes:—‘‘ I want to let you know how very 
pleased we were with the Demothing carried out 
here by your representative. He gave entire 
satisfaction, and I am most grateful to you.” 


STAMPS ! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘‘K,” 6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18. 


ELEPHONE WIRE, faulty, insulated, suitable 
for waterproof fencing, packing, horticul- 
ture, etc., £2/19/6 (carriage paid) per mile coil. 
Sample against stamp.—Write ‘ Dept. 6,” c/o 
STREETS, 6, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 






































WANTED 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Clothing of all kinds. Private owners may send 
with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND 
AND SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing: Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
CLOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent.’s, and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEL.: 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 
FIREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
PAFIRE DB Shot Gun wanted. Must be cheap. 
—GORDON, 14, High Street, Ipswich. 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
Co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
ANSOME’S OVERGREEN MOWER wanted; 
new or second - hand. — Particulars to: 
MINCHINHAMPTON GOLF CLUB, Glos. 
GHOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 
IMBER.—Advertiser wishes to contact an 
Estate Sawmill to supply Sawn Timber in 
hard and soft wood.—GIBSON, 361, Ilford Lane, 
Ilford, Essex. 
"TYPEWRITERS wanted, Underwood, Reming- 
ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER, LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 0082. 
Motor Cors 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes; 
low mileage.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. May.8351 












































EDUCATIONAL 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and _ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
PARE-TIME WRITING. If you are interested 
in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corres- 
pondence in spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM — the only School 
under the direct patronage of the leading news- 
paper proprietors. Free advice and book, 
“Writing for the Press,’’ from Applications Dept., 
L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. ‘All Branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL. st class Diplomee. EDINBURGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


LIVESTOCK 

EES FOR SALE. Early booking is now 

advised due to scarcity.—Write: R. OWENS, 
18, Tolsey Drive, Hutton, Preston. 

ANARY MIXTURE, 6 pints, 16/6; 12 pints, 30/-; 

sample pint, 2/10. BUDGIE MIXTURE, 6 
pints, 23/-; 12 pints, 44/-; sample pint, 4/2. All 
carriage paid. No grass seed in any of these 
mixtures.—G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 144, 
Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 

V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 

The great wartime egg producer; 82°75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps will greatly increase your egg supply. 
‘** Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.” Full directions, 7 Ib., 7/6; 14 Ib., 14/-; 28 1b., 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 
PULLETs, laying and near, R.I.R., B.L. x 

R.ILR. LS Khaki Campbell Ducks and 
Aylesburys, 28/- each, carriage paid, 3 days’ 
approval.—Supplied by IVY HOUSE FARM, 
Tarvin, Chester. 
Wanted 
LAD*'s HUNTER wanted; preferably young. 

Reasonable price.—Full particulars to Box 325 



































WEEDS. Handwoven by Hebridean crofters; 
28in. wide.—JAFFE, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 


rT WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6/12/6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free.— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 

ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 

ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 











GARDENING 

LBION CHARCOAL, invaluable to FARMERS 

and MARKET GARDENERS for improving 
the physical constitution of the soil, is now 
available. It improves AERATION, lightens 
HEAVY SOILS and helps to conserve HEAT; 
removes EXCESSIVE ACIDITY and enables 
fertilisers and manures to produce their maxi- 
mum effect.—For particulars apply: THE 
DISTILLATION & CARBONISATION CO., LTD., 
273, Regent Street, London, W.1. 








GARPENING 
{ MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERs 


I HAVE ALREADY TOLD you about 
many varieties of CUTHBERT’s FAMO 
VEGETABLE SEEDS which are ON SALE 
WOOLWORTH STORES. This week I w 
introduce my new and unusual Series of Ve a 
Seeds which has been sponsored and psa 
the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
This includes such specialities as CELER 
or Turnip-rooted Celery; CALABRESSE 
green sprouting Broccoli; broad leaveq END 
ORANGE TOMATOES; SALSIFY 





» the 
with the oyster flavour; SWISS CHARD, 
asparagus spinach; HONEY SANS: HAp 
MELONS and many others. if you have 


already discovered these, take mn: y advice and 
your Seeds from WOOLWORTHS: at once, 


GROW YOUR OWN TO:'ATOERS 


Thousands of amateur gardene’s Dicked ab 


ant crops of this health-giving fo last year fj 
CUTHBERT’S FAMOUS OUT! D0R TOM. 
PLANTS, many in fact, report crops of 0 
100 lbs. from 12 plants. 

You can help the nation, and «: the same 
keep yourself supplied with Tom. oes by groy 
CUTHBERT’S “ SENSATION” ants whic 
consider the finest outdoor va ‘ety ayails 
combining all necessary qualities ichas vigo 
growth, heavy cropping, diseas resistant 
trouble free. 

Whether you have a garden or only a wing 
box you can keep yourself supplie: with Tomat 
throughout the summer. 

We are now booking orders for May and J 
delivery. Fine individually POT-«. 20WN P) 
well hardened and matured, 7/6 © zen, post 


3 dozen, 22/6, carriage paid. Pleas: state whetl 
outdoor or greenhouse variety is required, 


MUSHROOMS FOR ALi. 


Do you know that this expensive delicacy 
be grown quite easily in your garden, yard, 
cellar ? 

CUTHBERT’S PURE CULTUR! SPAWN 
scientifically produced in the laboratory, 
should not be confused with the old brick 
similar types. Anyone can produce prolific 
continuous crops of perfectly shaped mushrod 
for which a ready market is available. 

CUTHBERT’S PURE CULTURE SPAWN is 
ready for use with simple cultural instructid 
size 1 to cover a bed 25 sq. ft., 6/-, or for 50 sq 
10/6; or you can obtain a generous packe 
CUTHBERT’S SPAWN from any WOOLWOR 
BRANCH, price 1/-. 


MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTHBERT, 
The Nation’s Nurseryman since 1797 
37 GOFF’S OAK, HERTS 


By Appointment to H.M. the late King Georgé 





ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUC 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEORI 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, K@ 
ROW YOUR OWN FOOD—NO PO 
WANTED. 

Beans (Haricot) and Peas, ask for leaflet ¥ 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s recommen 
tion that all should grow these valuable f 
crops. 

6 Varieties of Haricot Beans, including 
famous Dutch Brown, 1 packet of each, 6/-, D 
free for cash. 

Peas, ‘The Gladiator,” a first-class substit 
for Harrison’s Glory—not now obtainable: 3 p 
6/3, 7 pints 14/-, post free for cash. 

N.B.—7 pints will produce 1-cwt. of dried p 
for winter use. A client writes:— 

“We have sampled some of the dried peas; t 
are really splendid. The plants yielded a mag 
ficent crop.” 

Vegetable Seed List Free. 
on request with 1d. stamp. 
R. WALLACE & CO., The Old Gardens, Tunbri 

Wells. 

Pavins STONE. Quantity old London % 

Paving Stone for Sale (broken).—WIl’ 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel. 3358, _ 
TH EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., Syst 

Leicester, were for many years previous 
the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tel 
Courts in Great Britain. They will have expe 
and material ready for further work the mom 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of the lead 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and con 
existing Courts. Would you like them to put y 
name down for early post-war attention 
puts you under no obl gation, 
"TOMATO “DOLWYD DWARF BUSH al 

new era in tomato growing outdoor - 
glass. Send 1d. stamped addressed enve aa 
interesting descriptive leaflet. Also —- ai. 
ary varieties of superior pot-grown — + : 
including our taller bush variety wh' SOL 
like a rambler rose. Sent on request.—DC “ 
PLANT-BREEDING NURSERY(C. L.), Colwyt 

GETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALIT 

we do the experimenting; no 





Flowers and B 


t you |W, 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsman, Histon, Cambs. 
SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Re trictio’ = 
cere ee ee 
GENTS WANTED with sound bere 
amongst farmers for the saic of w 
speciality product.—Box 331. 


” exempt. AD 
ARDENER wanted, 55-60, or ox ; 
G 1 acre cultivated. Excellut cottage 


iven.—v 
wages. Full-time daily help giv” 
GABBATT, Durford Edge, Pete: ‘ield, Han’ 


H®> WORKING GARDENE! man oF ol 
required to manage gardens * "Wd 
Good cottage with electric light avalon 
suit two friends.—DR. MURRA -B 
wicke Court, Gloucester. ( 
SITUATIONS WA La 
TSTATE and Farm Manage el 
Fully experienced all bra: 1s a 
pedigree stock, etc. Highest = ron 
anywhere, preferably IRELAN: — 


AUCTION 











PROPERTY LINEAGE,.’ 
PAGE 602. 
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PRELIMIN.. Y ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Hc se was exten- 
sively constructed of 


local st .e and brought 
up to « te in 1927, and 
contains: Entrance hall and 
wide m corridor, lounge 
hall (26 by 9ft. 6ins.), 


drawing room (26ft. by 
20 ft.), ing room (20 ft. 
by 19 ft.), library (26 ft. by 
18 ft. 6ins.), oak staircase, 
12 bedrooms (9 with running 
water), 4 bathrooms, butler’s 
pantry, kitchen and 
other offices. 
Main electricity. Good 
water supply (pumped by 
engine). Septic tank 
drainage. 


300 ft. up and facing due South. 


HILL HOUSE, LITTLE SOMERFORD AND 68. 


A MODERNISED RESIDENCE OR HUNTING BOX 





N )RTH WILTSHIRE—CLOSE TO MALMESBUR 


In the Badminton Country and conveniently accessible from Bristol, Bath, Chippenham and Swindon. 


ACRES 


South terrace and lawn. 
Walled kitchen garden. 
Orchard. 

Hard tennis court. 
Hunter stabling for 6. 2 flats 
and other buildings. Small 
farmery with cowhouse and 
4 additional boxes. 

2 cottages. 

5 paddocks with South 
aspect and 3 other fields 
(now partly under 
cultivation). 

From the House and 
Buildings under requisi- 
tion and the Fields which 
are Let, the Total Rents 
amount to £485. 
Low Outgoings. 


The FREEHOLD TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in 4 Lots during the Spring (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors : Messrs. Sanderson Lee & Co., Basildon House, 7-11, Moorgate, E.C.2. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. FIELDER & JONES, Malmesbury, and 
at Swindon and Wootton Bassett; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


PARRS FOLD FARM, Unsworth, 26 Acres. 

OAK GATE FARM, Unsworth, 41 Acres, a compact Dairy Farm with modern Residence, cowhouse and other buildings. 
BRANDLESHOLME MOSS FARM, 60 Acres. 

both situated about 2 miles North-west of Bury, with extensive frontage for future development. 


BRANDLESHOLME HALL, Brandlesholme : 
WAREHOUSE PREMISES, No. 22, Little Lever Street, Stevenson Square, Manchester, with Vacant Possession, close 


MANCHESTER AND BURY 


NOTICE OF SALE BY AUCTION OF FREEHOLD FARMS AND OTHER PROPERTIES 


including 


New Road and Common Lane, ripe for post-war development. 


Two Private Residences 


to Piccadilly and about half a mile from London Road Station. 
The Important Site of ECCLES MILL, Eccles, 


in Manchester, Prestwich and Unsworth. 


To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN MANCHESTER at an early date. 

Solicitors : Messrs. Reg. Clayton, Castle & Co., Market Chambers, Radcliffe. 
and Sons, 16, Deansgate, Manchester 3. Auctioneers: 
and at Prestwich; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


TO CLOSE AN ESTATE 


ELMS FARM, WHITEFIELD, 99 Acres, an important and valuable Dairy, Farm with Residence, modern Farm Buildings, 
including first-class cowhouse for 40, 4 cottages, half a mile from Whitefield Station and having extensive frontages to Bury 


HILLOCK FARM, Unsworth, 10 Acres. 


BRANDLESHOLME HALL FARM, 41 Acres. 


‘* LYNDHURST,”’’ Scholes Lane, Prestwich. 


together with adjoining shops and cottages, the whole extending to over 18,000 square yards with a frontage of about 
500 ft. to Church Street, Eccles, return frontage to Monton Lane, and close to the centre of the town. 
CHIEF AND GROUND RENTS amounting to £85 per annum, well secured upon properties 


Managing Agents: Messrs. Samuel Kershaw 
Mr. WILLIAM SCOTT, 7, Broad Street, Bury, 





This most Attractive 
House is in a lovely setting 
in a roral part of the 
count nd stands about 





WEST ESSEX—LONDON 45 MILES 


GENUINE TUDOR RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 142 ACRES 


Central heating. Electric 
light. Telephone. Excel- 
lent water supply. Separ- 
ate hot water supply. 








ee ee 


250 ft. -bove sea level. Septic tank drainage 
p94 / an old farmhouse, oe. 
1 1 t , 
up to : fo ye om Stabling. Garage for 3 cars. 
Hall, eception rooms, bai be Gardener’s cottage of 5 rooms. 
cloakr 10 bed and dress- PORE ERSET 7A 
xcepti. 2), including prin- : } include well 
cipal ; of ve Ee stocked kitchen garden and 
dres ing m and bathroom, certain of the land is let to 
2 ctl athrooms, usual a local farmer, 
domes ‘. offices, including 
kitche ‘th “Aga” stove FOR SALE AT A LOW 
efrigerator. PRICE 

a Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,579) 
Mayfair 1 ‘ 

(10 Vin 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Gdn Wn Senten 


Wf 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 














8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 
7 | COTSWOLDS ping. 


3 miles Painswick. 
OLD STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


(PART DATED 1660) 


83 reception rooms, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


MAIN GAS AND DRAINAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT. GRAVITA ION 
WATER (OWN). 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
INCLUDING GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN. 


PRICE £4,000 
(OFFERS CONSIDERED.) 


Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops, Land Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) (Folio » ‘84) 





~~ NEAR SUSSEX-KENT BORDERS | BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


In a country situation. 


A MODERN ARCHITECT-BUILT COTTAGE 
OF SUSSEX BRICKS AND TILES. 





Between Aylesbury and Ozford. 600 ft. up with fine views. 
RED BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, ids’ sitti OK 
Hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, sleeping porch, bathroom, } — " EO: A SHE & 
Usual offices and laundry. | Central heating. Main drainage and electricity. Garage for 2 cars. Staiiing. 


2 FLOORS ONLY. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. PRETTY GARDENS WITH ORCHARD, TENNIS COURT, ROSE AND KITCHEN 


ABOUT 16 ACRES | GARDENS. TEA HOUSE. 
INCLUDING 11 ACRES WOODLAND AND 5 ACRES GRASS. 


. 234, ACRES (more land rented) 
LAND SUITABLE FOR POULTRY, STRAWBERRIES AND GREENSTUFFS. 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Particulars from: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. Apply: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1, and at Northampton. 
(Folio 6060) (Folio 8603) 


KENT 


Only 17 miles from London. In a rural setting on the fringe of a quiet village surrounded by open country. 





A SMALL EARLY XIIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Square sitting hall, 2 large reception rooms, 7/8 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Central heating throughout. Main electricity and water. 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS, GARAGE AND STABLING. 
OLD-WORLD GARDEN, ORCHARD, 3 PADDOCKS 
11 ACRES 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Particulars from: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 
(Folio 6112) 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


3 ti 
init 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 
SUSSEX 


In a beautiful district 2 miles from a Railway Station, having first-class service of non-stop trains to London doing the journey in 50 minutes. 


A BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOUSE 
with more recent additions. It possesses richly carved bargeboards, uld mullioned windows with leaded lights. and is buile o / 
small hand-made bricks, the roof being mostlv covered with Horsham stone flagging. Al! the reception rooms and_ principal 

bedrooms are oak panelled. Main electric light, gas. Central heating. Companv's water. Main drainage. 




































Inner hall, library and smoking room, 
great parlour, little parlour, dining 
room, 16 bed and dressing rooms, 
billiards room, 7 bathrooms, and 
convenient domestic offices. 


Garage. Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Henry VII ledge. Gardener’s house. 
Farmhouse and cotrage. 

The GARDENS form a perfect comple- 
ment to the beautiful House, formal 
garden, bowling alley, privy garden, 
stately lime avenue, herbaceous 
borders, and fine old lawns, and have 
been MAINTAINED up to pre-war 
standard. Hard tennis court. Pro- 
ductive KITCHEN GARDEN with 
RANGE OF GLASSHOUSES. PARK- 
LAND and WOODLAND. 


- Home Farm with Buildings and 
Grass and ‘Arable Land. 
IN ALL ABOUT !50 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Personally inspected and highly recommended by the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
Vendor's Solicitor: W. WALLACE HARDEN, Esq., 49, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





24 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


ADJOINING A FIRST-CLASS GOLF COURSE. 
Occupying a superb position 400 ft. up on light soil, with beautiful views over the Golf Course to the distant hills. 
THE STONE BUILT GEORGIAN PERIOD RESIDENCE has had many th ds of p ds expended upon it during recent years. 


Approached by a drive with a 
lodge at entrance. Lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 18 bed and 
dressing rooms (there are basins 
in a number of the bedrooms), 
9 bathrooms, first-rate domestic 
offices. 





















Central heating. Companies’ 
electric light, gas and water. 
Modern drainage. 





Garage for 5 cars. The PLEASURE 
GROUNDS include terraces and 
garden of a formal nature, with 
stream flowing through, lawns, lily 
pools, woodland, rock garden, hard 
: and grass tennis courts, plantations, 
sat : - paddocks. — 

ABOUT 25 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A LOW PRICE 


Possession after War as Property is requisitioned. 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, : Hanover Square, W.1 (18,988) 


INVERNESS & PERTHSHIRE BORDERS 


TROUT FISHING IN A RIVER AND A LOCH 


THE LODGE is built of stone and conveniently placed near a good road, and the accommodation is 
compactly arranged on two floors. 








Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 principa) and 3 servants’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Bungalow with 3 bedrooms. 


Stabling and garage. Keeper’s house with 3 rooms and a bathroom. 


THE SHOOTING EMBRACES SOME OF THE BEST GROUSE LAND IN SCOTLAND, and is 
all moorland and butted for driving. There is a Chalet on the shore of the Loch. 


ABOUT 7,700 ACRES TO BE SOLD 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Ww. 


SUFFOLK 


Close to the Borders of Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. 














(10,350) 





Agents: Messrs. Hanover Square, 











Company’s electric light. Water 
by electric pump. 


A stone-built Elizabethan Manor 
House of architectural distinction 
with earlier wing partly half tim- 
bered. In a charming setting 
facing South, with well-wooded 
grounds and view over meadow 
sloping to the River Lark. 












Good modern cottage. Range of 
stabling. Garage. Model cowhouse 
(2 stalls). 


MATURED GROUNDS include paved 
terrace, Venetian well, summer-house, 
sunk garden, grass terraces and crazy 
paving, tennis and other lawns, 







Lounge hall, oak panelled dining room, 








drawing room, study or servants’ hall, 

age ni Sa z % a kitchen garden, orchard, shrubbery, 

7 nen 7 secondary bedrooms, small spinney and paddock running 
yathrooms, attic rooms, domestic down to the river, which provides 









offices. fishing. 








ABOUT 19 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
em: Messrs. KNIGN if, FRANK & RU Thee, 20, Hanover ‘Squese, W.1. (19,822) 











HERTS—-LONDON 25 MILES 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF AN OLD MARKET TOWN 
About 15 minutes’ walk from two stations with services to London in under 1 hour. 
A SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE occupying a high and bracing 
situation on gravel soil. 
The accommodation on 2 floors only includes: Entrance and staircase hall, 4 fine reception rooms 
(with oak and parquet floors, oak panelling and marble and carved mantelpieces, etc.), sun lounge, 
conservatory, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, cloakroom, domestic offices with servants’ hall. 


Partial central heating. All main services. 

Garage. Stabling. Gardener’s cottage. Greenhouses. Ample outbuildings. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS laid out with lawn suitable for tennis court, shrubs, flower beds, 
herbaceous borders, shaded walks, fruit and vegetable gardens, 
ABOUT 2 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE FIGURE 

Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover mover Square, W.1. (40,372) 














IN A PICTURESQUE COTSWOLD VILLAGE 


Between the Hills and the Vale of Evesham. 


AN OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 
believed to date from the reign 
of Henry VII and enlarged in 
Jacobean times. Stone built 
with gabled stone-tiled roof. 





3 reception rooms, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms (5 with lavatory 
basins), 3 bathrooms, convenient 
domestic offices. 

































































Companies’ electric light and 
water. Partial central heating. 
Main eas 2 garages. 
Stab 





DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS with 
tennis lawn, rose beds, herbaceous 
borders, rock and water gardens, 
orchards, with stream. 


ABOUT 4%, ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Henaver r Square, W.1. _ 958) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Gatterte fre  onden. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanilet, Piccy, London.’’ 











OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NAVAL MEN 
AN UNIQUE MARINE RESIDENCE SITUATE ON THE HAMBLE RIVER 








Lounge (27 ft. by 16 ft.), oak pa -lled 

dining room (28 ft. by 12 ft.), 

room, study, 5 bedrooms, 2 dr 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Built during the last 12 years, this 

Residence has been lavishly equipped, 

a feature being 4 SMALL NAVAL 
COMPARTMENT, 


ing 


DOMESTIC OFFICES, “AG 
COOKER. &c. 


comprising 


SHIP’S CABIN and DRESSING ROOM 
WITH SHIP’S LADDER TO NAVAL 
STUDY. 


|] 


MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE ) 
2 LARGE CARS. 


& 





THE GROUNDS, EXTENDING TO ABOUT 2 ACRES, HAVE BEEN TASTEFULLY LAID OUT 
AND HAVE DIRECT ACCESS 
TO THE TOWPATH 
ALONGSIDE THE HAMBLE 
































RIVER 
PRICE FREEHOLD (mm ff Hs 
£6,000 ra e- 
Apply to the Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6,Arlington 
Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : REG. 8222.) 
Choice position commanding a lovely view. Delightful rural yet accessible ~—— between South Downs and Coast. 2 miles from 
FOR SALE Om aria ts 
A SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE OAKLEIGH, NORTH MUNDHAM 
ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED FREEHOLD HOUSE 
OF THE TUDOR PERIOD, BEAUTIFU LLY MODERNISED. _ me : 
With modernisations. Drive 
Oak panelled lounge, drawing approach. Accommodation all 
room (32ft. by 16 ft. .» With | on 2 floors. 
i) Be a, Mone Pree! | Hall, 4 reseption rooms, con- 
: beamed), morning room, 8 bed- : meio gs po arg ern 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. offices. Sunny aspects. Com: 
: any’s electric light. entra 
d nee heating. Pootaag. Constant hot water. 
Company’s electric light. oe “= Garage. * = 
. — houses. viaries and other 
MAGNIFICENT OLD useful outbuildings. 
BARN. GARAGE. han pe a ght pen = 
. - INDS world gardens. Kitchen gardens 
Reema Powe ye + and woodland. In all about 
y 2yY, E : x4 
3 ACRES VACANT POSSESSION, . ae cornea 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION on the PREMISES ( rier te the Sale of the Furni- 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 tare) at S845 oom. ONDAY, APRIL. 18 next, eae privately oe 
A GENUINE OLD-WORLD PLACE, POSSESSING CHARM AND CHARACTER. | ‘Solicitors: Messrs. STAFFORD CLARK & CO., 3, Laurence Pountney Hill, EC 
Further particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. | Particulars  % oo Hy of Sale from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
(Tel.: REG, 8222.) (C.49, 131) | Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (Tel. : REG. 8222). 
Beautiful Farnham district. Quiet and secluded. 2% miles from main line station, | Favourite district — easy daily reach of London. 40 tolanten Soate tozthe City and 
TO BE SOLD i st End. 1 mile of station and close to bus route 
THIS ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE | TO BE SOLD 
IN EXCELLENT DECORATIVE ORDER. PLANNED TO FACILITATE EASY | f 
RKING. CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE ON HIGH GROUND 
Large lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 7 bedrooms, | Hall and cloakroom, 3 
2 bathrooms, good domestic | re 
offices. Company’s electric | Teception rooms, 7 bed- 
light, power and water. rooms (6 with wash-basins) 
Partial central heating. | ’ 
OLD TUDOR COTTAGE 2 bathecoms, good oflon, 
(at present let), with with maids’ sitting room. 
2 sitting rooms, 2 bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen and all ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
main services, 
seeneand eents inating GARAGE. 
a well-stocke ruit and _ = 
vegetable garden, paddock WELL LAID OUT 
and —— In all GARDENS OF ABOUT 
= or 4 ACRES | 134 ACRES 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 | PRICE £5,250 WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 
Further particulars of x Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, | Recommended by: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S. We 
S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (8.51,040) (Tel.: REG. 8222.) _(s. 49, 595) sane 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 
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na! MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
LONDON w.il UR { IS & ENSON Established 1875. 





———— 


NORTH DORSET 


2% miles from main line station. 200 ft. above sea. London 120 miles by road. 


A FERTILE AND FRIABLE FARM 
¢ WITH 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE. REPLETE WITH MODERN CONVENIENCES AND REQUIREMENTS 


Central heating. Electricity. 
Lodge and cottages. 


By train 2% hours. 


Lounge, 2 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Garage 2 cars. Garden, part-time man. Natural 


surroundings. 
FAMOUS STUD BUILDINGS WITH 40 LOOSE BOXES. 
WITH 
: 150 ACRES 
ALL FIELDS WITH GOOD FENCES, WATER, AND IN THE PAST WELL MANURED AND CARED FOR. 
Will be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) on a date to be announced later. 
Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. (Tel. : 


THE HOME OF GILLTOWN STUD 


Particulars and plan from the Auctioneers: Grosvenor 3131.) 








NICHOLAS sil casings 


(Established 1882) ** Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


| 


R  >nt 0293/3377 
Ff ding 4441 











POSSE. SION OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS AFTER THE WAR 
H/ NTS AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


In delightful country close to the South Downs. 
t FOR SALE 


THE ABOVE REPLICA OF 
A QUEEN ANNE COUNTRY 


43 MILES FROM LONDON 


A WELL-LET RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
OVER 3,000 ACRES 


OF 


1S FOR DISPOSAL, INCLUDING MANSION AND PARK, 


— OCCUPIED AND LET, SEVERAL VILLAGES, A NUMBER OF 
4 reception, 13 bedrooms, GOOD FARMS AND A CONSIDERABLE AREA OF WOODLAND 
5 bathrooms. 
Garage. 4 cottages. 
. WILL BE SOLD TO SHOW A REASONABLE 
150 ACRES RETURN 
ALL AT PRESENT LET. 





Particulars of: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








Grosvenor 
1032-33 


Particulars of : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 
3, MOUNT ST:, 


LONDON, 1. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR __.. 


THESE REALLY FIRST-CLASS MODERN CHARACTER. HOUSES ALL SITUATED WITHIN THE “GREEN BELT ’’ AND LONDON IS VERY EASILY REACHED 


7 '. H id. the finest 
eg FE he ey gos ONLY I5 MILES FROM THE CITY AND WEST END 
Convenient for HATFIELD, POTTERS BAR and ST. ALBANS. 














DISTINCTIVE AND LUXURIOUS HOUSE (a! out 
30 years old), convenient for two stations (electric services). 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main water and 
electricity. Central heating. 2 garages. Terraced gardens 
of great charm. ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,500. 
Furnishings can be bought if required. (12,655) 


EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 





town. Marvellous position (300 ft.). Panoramic views 

to the South. Clever copy of ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
(red brick and half-timbered and of exceptional architec- 
tural merit, completed 1929). 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main water. Electricity. Central heating. 
Garages. Gardens, swimming pool, grass parkland bounded 
by woods. 15 ACRES. Only just available for disposal. 
Also adjoining Farm of 80 ACRES, 10-roomed period 
Farmhouse and adequate buildings can be purchased if 
required. (12,860) 
UNIQUE SMALL HOUSE (brick, tiled and rough- 
casted). A few minuves’ walk from old-world Esher 

and 10 minutes from Claygate (electric services). Close to 
commons and woods. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services connected. Built-in garage. 
gardens of 1 ACRE. Fine forest trees, tennis court, etc. 
Near good golf. A DEFINITE BARGAIN AT ONLY 
£4,000 (12,397) 





Beautiful } 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED 6 YEARS 
AGO, COMPLETELY REGARDLESS OF 
EXPENSE, 


400 ft. up with expansive views. Far 
removed from development and bounded by 
private landed estate. 3 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity, 
power and water laid on. Garages (5), 
chauffeurs’ rooms. Lodge. MODEL 
FARM BUILDINGS AND  DATRY. 
GARDENS, POOL, KITCHEN GARDEN. 








16 ACRES OF RICH GRASS PADDOCKS 
UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE AT HALF ITS ORIGINAL COST 





All these Properties have been personally i 


nspected and are recommended with utmost confidence by: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





(12,839) 














OXFORD 
4637/8. 


— 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


CHIPPING 
NORTON 


OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 





NO COMMISSION REQUIRED FROM 
THE VENDORS 


W*NTED TO PURCHASE 


(2) INDIV’ UAL FARMS or BLOCKS OF FARMS 
FOR INV .TMENT OF COLLEGE FUNDS. Owners 
may Tem .n as Tenants or existing Tenants would not be 


IN THE LOVELIEST OF 


Didcot Station 3 miles. 
FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE. 


BERKSHIRE DOWNS VILLAGES 


DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED XVith CENTURY 
3 sitting rooms, 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


{N BERKSHIRE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE OR 

OXFORDSHIRE (in or on outskirts of village). 
Within daily reach of London and easy access of Roman 
Catholic Church. Not modern. 6/8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Preferably main services. Telephone. Central heating. 
Cottage or accommodation for gardener. Land up to 


out 20 ACRES, mostly pasture. A good price would be paid 


by “Lady K.,” c/o JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford, 
for a property conforming with these requirements. 














disturbeu ——. 2 oor bg Be gua ng pa ng - 
(0) AN AC ICULTURAL ESTATE OF 1,000 To | 7 ay eg gh pw hemi 
4,000 Ac 3 UPON BEH ALF OF A TRUST: Replies ns Central heating. arage and barn. Ab 
Sse fo: ‘The Principal, Jamas STYLES HITLOCK, 
Oxford (wh ure acting for the buyers) will be treated in PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
ee an confidence. Apply: JamMEs STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
BE’ VEEN OXFORD AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE- 
BANBURY | WORCESTERSHIRE BORDERS 
Am VE OLD COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT Within easy reach of the Cotswold and Malvern Hills. 
9 bed a if CE. In perfect order. 3/4 sitting rooms, ODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE (dated 1530), 
and bs ©. sing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light occupying a charming position. 2 sitting rooms (one 
Telephone’ ul central heating. Excellent water supply. | 20 ft. by 12t.), 3/4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electric 
4 ACRES ‘arages. Stabling. 2 cottages. Nearly | light and witer supply. Telephone. Garage. About 
©, -luding orchard and swimming pool. ¥%, ACRE OF GARDENS. Orchard. 
OR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE FREEHOLD £2,700 
lee A PPIY : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Apply: JAMES StyLEs & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE 
MARLBOROUGH DOWNS 


UNUSUALLY QOOD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRI- 
| CULTURAL ESTATE. Gabled Residence. 4 sitting 
rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Electric 
light. Good water supply. 


Would be sold with ample 
buildings, 6 cottages and approximately 65 ACRES of 
rich land; or a seventh cottage and additional 215 ACRES 
(with natural shooting facilities) would be included. 


Apply: JAMES StyLEs & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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waemee GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “xiezse= 


(4 lines.) 68, Victoria St., 
(ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, 3.w.1 
25, MOUNT ST.. GROSV ‘'ENOR SQ... W.1 


JACOBEAN COTTAGE RESIDENCE IN BERKS | SURREY 600 FEET UP. 
WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. Daily reach. 

High ground adjoining wooded commons. On bus route. 
500 YEARS OLD. THATCHED ROOF. MODERNISED. 


Unspoiled country. Panoramic views. 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


Long drive. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reeeption rooms. Main services. ( 





. : ntral 
> bedrooms, bathroom, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms. Main services. Garage. heating. Garage. BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, with SWIMMING POOL, “4 
Old-world gardens. lawn, yew hedges, kitchen garden, orchard, woodland. 
415 ACRES £6.500 
FREEHOLD MODERATE PRICE POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.4710) GEORGE _TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.1271) 
CHARMING STONE TUDOR HOUSE 
TWO ADJOINING SPACIOUS PROPERTIES TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
Together affording 33 bedrooms, a Aer, * bathrooms, 5 reception rooms; 7 bedrooms, oe. 5 ee a a Electric ht. 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL. INSTITUTION, ETC 1 ACRE GARDENS. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
’ 5 > 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, FURNISHED. LOW RENT TO GOOD TENANT 


TWO SERVANTS AND GARDENER AVAILABLE IF DESIREL 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (C.6134) 





teem 
ee 





F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 




















SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT (2481 
Beautiful countrified position yet only 15 miles from London. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH “ ACRES 
An Exceptionally Charming Country 
well-built & Attractive House of the 
ESIDENCE EARLY GEORGIAN 
I 6 a 3 reception PERIOD 
maids? sitting room 7 hed: Halland cloakroom, 4 reception, 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Central 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main 
heating. “Aga” cooker. All electricity. Central heating 
main services. Double garage. throughout. 
Lovely gardens, tennis, fruit, 2 garages. Stabling. 
eget 2s. 2 pe cS. 
vegetables. 2 paddocks. 2 COTTAGES. 
4 ACRES ATTRACTIVE OLD 
GARDENS, PADDOCK AND ec 
FREEHOLD £6,000 ORCHARD. 
Agents: F. L. MercER & Co., Sackville House, '40,! Piccadilly, W.1. | (Entrance én Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. Sackville Street.) Tel. : “Regent 2431. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
Central (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
9344 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
— Within a mile from station with excellent train service to 
About 2 miles from Dorking Station 4% miles from Market Town. | Waterloo. 
| | 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
AN OLD-WORLD COTTAGE CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room. 6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. 
3 bedrooms, bath room, 2 sitting rooms. 2 garages. Stabling. 
Garage. Main services. 
ORCHARD, P: ‘K ITC EXTENDING T 
Central heating. Electric light. Main drainage. pues sete ria aaeaatmiennl ” 
ABOUT WELL LAID OUT GARDEN. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 6 ACRES ABOUT | ACRE 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD FREEHOLD £2,950 | TO LET FURNISHED FOR DURATION OF WAR, 
OR MIGHT BE SOLD 
Further particulars from Owner’s Agents: Further particulars from the Agents: 


Further particulars from Owner’s Agents : 
FAREGROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. (Folio 13,724) | €.C.4. (Folio 13,715) | E.C.4 (Folio 13,660) 





aL 








7 
— 


WELLESLEY- SMITH & CO. "T RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., 














» BLAGRAVE ST., READING Reading 4112. Groavenor 2861. Telegrams : “ Cornishmen, London.” | se 
—— on ; ETWEEN ROSS AND GLOUCESTER. £1,650. Bus service passes, 1 idst 
CHOICEST HERTS lovely commiry. ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE. 4 bedrooms, bat 0m. 
400 ft. up. 2 reception. Telephone. Garage. 1 ACRE gardens.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77 vuth 
Audley Street, pepe ; 358.) 
SUPERB SMALL HOUSE, CORNWALL. a 500. 5 ACRES. One of the best positions in the . uty, 
with drive 100 yds. long and 12 miles from Truro. Magnificent views. Convenient reach yacht anchors and 
near lovely commons. 3 reception. sea and river fishing. BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE. Thor hls 
cloakroom, 4 bedrooms (basins h. « modernised. Electric light. Telephone. H. & c. in bedrooms. Billiards 00m, 


¢.), 2 bathrooms. Co.’s electricity. 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 
power and water. Garage (3 cars). 
Stabling. Pretty gardens and 


12 bedrooms. Good garage and_ outbuildings. _ovely 
gardens, kitchen garden, orc fod meadows and woodlands. OR WITH 18 A = 
FOR £5,000. x taal recommended by Sole Agents : TRESIDDER & Co., 77, ‘out 





paddock, under 3 ACRES. Audley Street, Wil (: ,308) 
LD 
FREEHOLD £4.000 ALES. 2 aias Pontypool Road Station, bus service. SECLUDED LO 
: ah Benny, 5 Pony aero —— fo beautifully we ape rene 

Inspected by: WELLESLEY-SMIT edrooms (2 with basins), attics available, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. 
et AND CO., as om ae light and water. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. Walled garden, vely 





grounds and parkland. 12 QUINEAS P.W., including Gardener and p! 548) 
—TRESIDDER & (0., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 1548) 
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Telegrams: 
Accnts, Wesdo, 
rion.’? 


Occupying ti 
beacl. 





E BY 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 





Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines). 





TENBY, PEMBROKESHIRE 


choicest position in Tenby, on the cliff with private steps leading to the 


EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE’ 


WITH GEORGIAN 


‘D THROUGH A SMALL FORECOURT. 


DECORATIONS. 


id at high tide the sea comes right up to the cliff on which it stands. 


IT HAS A VIEW OF 


AND TO THE SOUTH AND TO THE EAST THE COAST RUNNING 
OUT TO THE GOWER PENINSULA. 


KITCHEN with ‘Esse’ 


PANTRY, LARDER 


, ete. 


83ASEMENT on the street side only, and on the South side looks on to 
cooker, 


On the 


.OOR: DRAWING ROOM opening to a balcony with steps leading 


n. DINING ROOM, CLOAKROOM, etc. 


ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 


Main water, gas and electric light laid on, also gas fires. 


7 BED AND DRESSING 


the foot of the steps from the drawing room is enclosed in the old fortified 
yn, and the railing on the balcony is smothered in clematis all the summer. 


THE 





A door in the old wall leads to the beach. 
PROPERTY IS IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. 








PRICE £3,000 


vulars of the Agents : 
London, W.1. 


(V.73,653) 


JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 





EAST HAMPSHIRE 


35 miles from London. 


150-ACRE FARM WITH GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE 
AND EXTENSIVE MODERNISED DAIRY BUILDINGS AND PIGGERIES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 





7 bedrooms, 3 sitting rooms, 
2 bathrooms. Main electricity, 


gas and water. Central heating. 
ea tstier 







Cowhouses for 55 and buildings 
for 500/700 pigs, all with 
electric light. 






ALSO 3 GOOD COTTAGES. 


PRICE 


Joun D. Woop & Co., 


Agents : : 
(Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) 


Owner’s 


i 
nA ula. uma i 













FREEHOLD £11,000 


23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
Folio 62.149 








AUCTION UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY. 


BETWEEN ASHDOWN FOREST 


1 mile from a station and 4 miles from main line station with express electric service to Town. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


KITCHEN 





HIGH UP ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS OF THE DOWNS. 
BLACK GAP 


9 bedrooms, bathroom, hall and 3 reception rooms. 
ELECTRIC 
Carriage drive with lodge at entrance; also gardener’s cottage. 


GARAGE AND GOOD STABLING WITH FLAT OVER. TENNIS LAWN, 
GARDEN. ORCHARD AND PASTURE, 


Full particulars of : Messrs. POWELL & Co., Land Agents, Lewes, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, Wel. (32,175) 


AND THE SOUTH DOWNS 


AND LEWES CASTLE 








LIGHT. GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 








WALLED 


IN ALL ABOUT 





13, ACRES 
























Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, wW.1 

















SOMERSET AND DEVON 
Within easy reach of Chard and Taunton. 


800 ft. above sea 
level and commanding extensive views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE 
R 


Ocoupying an 





oo Al te: 





BRICK-BUILT 
ESIDENCE 


with 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 





BORDERS | 


BUNGALOW 


ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS OXON | 
In beautiful country on the outekirts of « quiet village. In a beautiful position on —— with really delightful 


Aj DELIGHTFUL; OLD ‘MANOR | HOUSE 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Standing in well-timbered gardens and grounds 


































With hall, 3/4 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room. 
2 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electric light and power. Central heating, 


Central heating. 


+ —. 


Electric light. 



















Charming 







Agents 









Cowhouse, Barn, Garage, eto. 


inoluding Dairy, Loose Boxes, 





Agents : 


pastureland, in all 
ABOUT 12 ACRES 


Well laid out gardens, kitchen garden, enclosures of 


FOR SALE, ONLY £2,950. 


OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





main line station. 


HOUSE 


Stabling. 


etc., ina 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 


COLCHESTER AND HALSTEAD 
In delightful country near to a village and within 4 miles of a 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED COUNTRY 
with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main clectricity and water. 
Garage. 


Central heating. 
Cottage. 
well-matured gardens, ‘on garden, orchard, 


For Sale at Moderate Price. 


BORN & MERCER. as above. 


(17,362) 








Principally Elizabethan, standing in charming well- 
timbered grounds. 


3 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, 
bathroom, etc. 


Electric light. Stabling. Garage. 


Fully matured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock, 
etc. In all 


ABOUT 6% ACRES 
ONLY £2,750 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER. 


Lounge hall, 


(M.2244) 








Garage and useful Outbuildings. 


Hard Tennis Court, well-stocked 
Vegetable Garden, etc. In all about 
2 ACR 


Lawns, Fruit and 


For Sale FREEHOLD 


Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above 
(17,349) 





SOMERSET 
Amidst lovely surroundinys on the Southern slopes of the 
Mendip Hills. 
A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN 
REPLICA 


Erected about 50 years ago regardless of expense 
and to the designs of a well-known architect. 
4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and gas. Central heating. 

5 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. 
Charming well-timbered gardens sloping to a river. 
2 lakes (one stocked with trout). Hard and grass tennis 
courts. Cricket meet pavilion. Meadowland. 

n a 
ABOUT 17 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(17,371) 
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‘HAM COURT RD., W.!I 


MAPLE & Co, Lio. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 





L.EVATION, very well built 
ng: Hail, cloakroom, most 
nge leading to a large ‘loggia, 
ilso leading to loggia, 4 bed- 





room, small drawing room, 4 bedrooms (2 
having fitted basins), kitchen, pantry, etc. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Garage for large car. 


containing : 


AND GAS. 
rooms, 2 good bathrooms. 





Dining room, drawing room, 
small study (with parquet floors), 6 bed- 
Central heating 


(Euston 7000) (Regent 4685) 
IRTHWOOD STREATLEY & GORING 
AIDDLESEX On borders of ae Oxon, % mile from STANMORE VALUATI ONS 
vosition with splendid views. FOR SALE cae ig haga FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
FOR SALE MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL O BE SOLD, A CHOICE MODERN 
ts Meee at: ene. | TX UE tetas bees ok T HOUSE, approached by a. drive, | Valued for Insurance, Probate, 


etc. 


FURNITURE SALES 





— compact. offices, weer lt aaron oe GARDEN, and power points throughout. ‘Large 
avatory basins. Central CRE double garage for 2 cars. Grounds of * 
vughont, Spacious garage. | LARGE LAWN, "KITCHEN GARDEN, | 1% ACRES. High up with fine views, | Conducted in Town and Country 
2 . Ss 
of MAPLE & Co., Recommended by: MAPLE & Co., Recommended by Agents: MAPLE & Co., | APPLY—MAPLE & CO.,5, GRAFTON 
treet, W.1 (Tel. Regent Prien : TD., a8 above. STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.7. 


5, Grafton Street, W.1 (Tel. : 


Regent Pig 
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WILSON & CO. 


BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


Close to village and station. Easy reach Newbury. 





23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 
1441 


-" 











WILTS-GLOS BORDERS | 


FINE OLD STONE-BUILT AND TILED | 


WALTON HEATH, SURREY 


Over 500 ft. up in this lovely district, 
Golf Course. Cte to te 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN 


TUDOR HOUSE OF TRUE COTSWOLD 


CHARACTER. 8 rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 Est 





reception. Main electricity. Central heating. HOUSE, with every up-to ” 
Stabling. Garage. 2 stone-built cottages. 11 bedrooms (basins), 1 Gee —— 
Delightful gardens and rich meadowland. About Garage. Lovely gardens. One ‘of the mci 
45 ACRES (all in hand). delightful properties within 20 miles of Lond... 


ONLY £6,000 FREEHOLD 
Agents: Wiison & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


FOR SALE WITH 3% ACRES 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 














WEST SUSSEX 


Near Horsham. High up with lovely views. | 
delightful country.” 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE. 10 bedroom j 
3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 8 reception. Electr 
light. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Sm: 
farmery. 2 cottages. Charming gardens, woodlar: 
and rich pasture. 


# FOR SALE WITH 70 ACRES! 





HANTS-WILTS BORDERS 


DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE in 
CHARMING COUNTRY, secluded but not j 
isolated. Easy reach SALISBURY and WIN- | 
CHESTER. 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 recep. | 
© tion. Electric light. Central heating. Garage. | 
| 


: eae 
A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE, MAINLY QUEEN 

ANNE, with interesting features. 8 bedrooms 
3 reception, bathroom. Main électiicity and water. Very’ 
fine range of model stabling. — Pretty gardens and 
grassland. 


FOR SALE WITH 11 ACRES 





Finely timbered gardens and 3 paddocks. 


11 ACRES £5,000 

















. i 9 WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
PRES I: Cg eae SS, TA, Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
ee 
(es 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY CLAUD AUSTIN, ev. 
184, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3. KEN. 0152-3. LLOYDS BANK CHAMBERS, HENLEY-ON-THAMES.  Tel.: ¢ 
ENTLEMAN’'S FARM. ONLY K E E aa. 
30 MILES LONDON. BEST IN 2 a wae 7 ACRES £2,750 HILLS ABOVE HEN! :Y 
HOME COUNTIES. OPPORTUNITY | | OVELY PART OF SURREY. 30 XQUISITE MODERN RESIE 
OCCURS to purchase a very fine Dairy miles London. PICTURESQUE POSSESSION NEXT MONTH E Beautifully secluded country NCE. | 


) siti 

only 1 mile shops and station. 2 yard: 
golf links. Comprising: 6 be rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, clo» '<room: 


LITTLE TUDOR HOUSE, full of oak, 
modernised and in perfect order. Main 
water. Electric light. Fitted basins. 


and Mixed Farm of 200 ACRES (about 
120 grass), attractively stiuated near an 
important market town. Excellent Resi- 


4 iniles Reading Station. Excellent bus | 
service. High, open situation. 


dence. 6 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bath- Central heating. Pretty hall, 2 reception, 

rooms. Main electricity. Co.’s water. | 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Gardens, orchard, MODERN RESIDENCE, with large, | Co.’s services. Central heati 
Excellent —— , Tyings rw 50 oe meadow. i — — = ready to — _- oan 
drinking bowls and electricity throughout. 2 ACRES. ID Ry N. edrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, hall. i 

2 cottages. The whole in first-class IMMEDIATE POSSESSION Co.’s electricity and water. fi ACRES, | Hard tennis court. 2 gar: 
condition and ideally situated to anyone FREEHOLD ONLY £2,950 mostly rough grass. 2 garages. 2 ranges e gar: 
requiring a first-class Farm within easy of kennels, poultry houses. FREEHOLD. 


£6,500 FREEHOLD. 


Owner’s Agent : 
CLAUD AUSTIN, Henley-on-Thames, 


FAIR OFFER WANTED. 
Further details of : 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


access of London. FOR SALE FREE- 
HOLD, WITH POSSESSION. | 





Immediate inspection advised by Owner’s 
Agent: 


Full details of : 


BENTALL, HoRsLEY & BALDRY, as above. CLAUD AUvstIN, Henley-on-Thames. | 

















SHREWSBURY HOUSE DEVON andS. & W. COUNTIES 


42, CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA, 8S.W.3. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN FLATS and HOUSES, which are INCORPORATED WITH THE BUILDING. THE ONLY COMPLETE 
2 bedrooms, 1 reception, 1 bathroom, kitchen, etc., from £235 p.a. ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 
3 i‘ 2 ‘5 bathrooms, _,, e » £350 p.a. 16 ? 


Price 2 
SELECTED LISTS FREE 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


4 ” 2 ” 2/3 ” ” ” ” £4 p.a. 
Central heating. Constant hot water. Softened water. Lifts. Garages. 
For full particulars apply : 
Managing Agents: ELLIS & SONS (London), 19, Hanover Square, W.1. (Mayfair 9717.) 
OR HEAD PORTER ON PREMISES. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


























1/6 per line. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





FOR SALE 


BERKSHIRE. Attractive medium-sized 
Country House (partly XVIth Century). 
7 bedrooms. 1 mile from country town, daily 
reach of London. Good decorations and 
main services. Beautiful views. £4,750. 
—Write Box 329. 
ORSET. £3,000 or near offer will purchase 
archeological gem, with residential 
quarters (for two), suitable for gentlefolk. 
Grounds open to the public (or not, as desired), 
bringing in useful revenue. Particulars— 
Box 328. 
DORSET (SOUTH). i% miles main line 
station in pleasant rural situation. Old 
Country House with 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Outbuildings. Main water and 
electricity. Garden, 2 Acres. Pasture land of 
60 Acres (let for grazing). Freehold £3,500.— 
REBBECK BrROs., The Square, Bournemouth. 
SSEX (NORTH). FOR SALE WITH 
POSSESSION at September, Attractive 
Residential Property in old-world village. 
3 reception, 6 bed and 2 bathrooms, domestic 
offices. All main services. Picturesque garden 
(in all 2 Acres). Garage and outbuildings. 
Price £3,800. Apply—BaALLs & BALLS, Castle 
Hedingham, Essex. 
ESseEx. First-class Residential Farm. 
413 Acres, including 109 grazing. Excellent 
brick-built buildings and 5 cottages. Charming 
Residence of character. 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception, billiards room. Central 
heating. Electricity. Freehold with possession, 
£12,500. Particulars and photograph from— 
C. M. STANFORD & SON. Colchester. (Ref. 
A.0776.) 
M IDDLESEX. HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 
Magnificently appointed 5-bedroomed 
DETACHED HOUSE. Approx. 4 Acre of 
ground. Centrally heated. Excellent position. 
Cost £6,000. Accept £3,500 Freehold. Vacant 
possession. Full detailsk—SaGk & Co., 3, 
Odeon Parade, Kenton (Wordsworth 1488). 
READING and BASINGSTOKE (between). 
Picturesque Queen Anne House on 
common. Bus stop within 50 yards. Hall, 
3 reception and 6 bed, 2 bath, complete 
offices, servants’ sitting room. ain water, 
as and electric light. Garage. Granary. 
Walled garden and paddock, small orchar 
and vegetable garden. About 1% Acres. 
Price £4,250. Possession on completion. 
Particulars of—JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23 
Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (V.62,170.5 
SUSSEX. For Sale Freehold. 30 miles from 
London in charming country surroundings. 
1% miles from Ifield Station. Detached Cot- 
4 reception rooms, study, lounge hall 
4 ‘ooms, bath, 2 w.c.s. Electric light and 
— for cooking. Main water. Garage. 
mmediate possession. Price £2,150.—PERCY 
C. Farmer's Estate LtD., White Lodge, 
Leatherhead, Surrey. 


























FOR SALE 


ILTS. (8 miies Salisbury, fringe of 
unspoilt village.) FOR SALE COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE. High, fine views. 2 sitting, 
3 bed, bath, etc., kitchen, larder. Electric 
cooker. Main water and electric light and 
power. Modern drainage. Garden. Price 
£1,650, or with cottage adjoining and 2-Acre 
field, £1,850.—MYDDELTON & Major, Estate 
Agents, 25, High Street, Salisbury. 
EAst AFRICAN 1,000 Acre Agricultural 
and Sporting Estate. Going concern. 
Modern homestead, very healthy, near 
Rhodesia _border——MARCHANT, 113, Effra 
Road, 8.W.19 (Lib. 2933). 


AUCTION 


By order of the Executor of the late Mr. J. A. L. 


en. 
PORLOCK, SOMERSET 

In the beautiful Porlock Vale. Sale of a 

VALUABLE FREEHOLD DETACHED 

COUNTRY RESIDENCE, with attractive 














gardens, paddock, orchard, stabling and 
2 garages, and a very well-constructed 
Bungalow, known as “LEY HOLME,” 


PORLOCK, extending in all to about 3 Acres. 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in 
1 LOT on THURSDAY, APRIL 8, 1943, 
at the VILLAGE HALL, PORLOCK, at 
3 o’clock p.m. Auctioneers: Messrs. 
RISDON ERRARD & HOSEGOOD, 
Minehead, Williton and Wiveliscombe, 
Somerset. Solicitors: Messrs. BLAKE 
LAPTHORN ROBERTS & REA, 8, Landport 
Terrace, Portsmouth, and Messrs. MoGsgR aND 
CoucH, Taunton and Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 


TO LET 


FAEREFORDSHIRE. Part Vicarage to 
Let. Partly furnished. Separate kitchen. 
Electric light and pump. arge garden. 
Garage. Isolated neighbourhood, near public 
school. £200 per annum.—Box 327. 

RQUAY (near). To Let large Unfur- 

nished Flat. 8 rooms in charming house. 
Own grounds. Lovely views. Electricity. 
Gas. Ascot geysers. Central heating. Newly 
decorated. Rent £150 p.a. including rates and 
taxes.—B.M./L.R.A.C., London. 
SHORTING over 2,200 Acres at Bedge- 

bury, near Hawkhurst. Tolet. Offers for 




















part or whole——FORESTRY COMMISSION, 
“‘Thurlton,”’ Chobham Road, Woking. 
WANTED 
UCKS or neighbouring county. A 
LONDON GENTLEMAN urgently re- 


quires to buy a Residential Farm. Any area 
between 50 and 500 Acres, but a really good 
medium-sized Residence is essential. A price 
up to £20,000 will be paid for a really suitable 
ogy el . E. K.,” c/o Woopcocgs, 
30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 





WANTED ESTATE AGENTS 
COTSWOLDS preferred, VENDOR BERKSHIRE, including Sunningdale, Ascot, 
ts.—Mrs. N. 


COULD REMAIN AS TENANT FOR 
DURATION IF DESIRED. 
Character. reception, 
Matured garden with good trees essential. 
Price up to £4,500. Wri “*Surveyor,”’ 
c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
HANTS. NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 

FROM VENDOR OR HIS AGENT. 

Required to Purchase. 
FIRST-CLASS DAIRY FARM, 200/300 Acres 
with a Gentleman’s Farmhouse containing 
7/10 bedrooms, or a superior Farmhouse 
capable of improvement, together with a 
really good range of buildings suitable for 
a Pedigree Herd. Within 15 miles of ALTON. 
A GOOD price will be paid for VACANT 
POSSESSION. Particulars to Purchasers’ 
Surveyors—Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 
37, South Audley Street, W.1. 


ed AMPSHIRE. Medium-sized Country 
House with 2-10 Acres Wanted. Parti- 
culars to—SANDERS, Agents, Sidmouth. 


HERTS (West) or BUCKS. Professional 
Nursé wants to rent or purchase 
Country Cottage.—Box 320. 


Home COUNTIES (SOUTHERN). Small 
Agricultural Property WANTED. Up to 
50 Acres. Cowstalls and/or stabling for 8. 
Good house. Main services. 7/8 bed, 3 recep- 
tion, 2 bathrooms. Cottage. Productive 
garden.—Box $24. 


LONDON, N., S. or W. (within 1 hour’s 

journey). MANCHESTER GENTLEMAN 
DESIRES TO PURCHASE Period House. 
3 reception, 4/6 bedrooms. In rural situation, 
facing South with good views. At least 3 Acres 
gardens and paddock, with stabling. Price 
7 to £7,000. Possession after the war.— 
“S. H. W.,”’ c/o Woopcocgs, 30, St. George 
Street, W.1. 


MIDDLESEX. House required to Rent 
Unfurnished. 5 bedrooms, good garden. 
Within 15 miles of Uxbridge.—Box 332. 


SUSSEX, SURREY, etc. A. 'T. UNDER- 
woop & Co. have many buyers waiting 
for p — Offices, Three Bridges 
Sussex. (Crawlev 528.) 


WOLVERHAMPTON (within 50 miles) 
Wanted to Buy or Rent, or would 
consider renting part of larger house, House 
with 7-8 bed, 3-4 reception, modern con- 
veniences and few Acres land. Particulars 
and photographs to—“ Mrs. K.,’’ c/o TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


WEST OF ENGLAND. BUYERS 
WAITING for Country Houses, Cottages, 
Small Holdings and Farms. No fees unless 
business done, then usual commission. Send 
particulars, photos—DaAvEY & Co. (BRISTOL), 
LrD., 12, Queen Square, Bristol. 


Residence of 
5/7 bedrooms. 





























Windsor distric . TUFNELL, 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, etc., 
Sunninghill, Berks. Tel.: Ascot 818-819. 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gnrs, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 


EVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES— 
The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPox, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 


EVON (EAST) and DORSET (WEST). 
Owners of small and medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
rticularly invited to communicate with 
essrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


H AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road, 
Southampton.—WaLLER & Kina, FAL 
Business established over 100 years. 


EICESTERSHIRE and adjoining 

counties.—HOLLOWAY, PRICE Co., 
Chartered Surveyors, Valuers aud Agents. 
Market Harborough 2411. 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties 2nd ape 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write the 
PrincipalAgents—HALL, WATERI): 2 &OWEN, 
Ltp., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 



































HROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS (W.) generally 
and WALES. Apply leadi: Property 
Specialists. _ CHAMBERLAINE-BR¢ “ERS = 
HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 20, 2 lines). 
USSEX AND ADJOINING ; )UNTIBS. 
Ss JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Hea 1, speci ; 
in High Class Residences and Es -¢8, —_ 
of which are solely in their hand Tel. 700. 





UFFOLK AND EASTERN (COUNTIES. 
Ss WOODCOCK & SON, Estr'e Agents, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctione¢ 





SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY >ROPER- 

TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. -... 

. N 

ORKSHIRE and NO! HERB) 

Y COUNTIES. | Landed. Res sntial = 
Agricultural Estates.— 303 

toys FSI, FAL, 4, P° saute 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Kensington 490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 


and Haslemere 


—. 62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 cou 


Estate, Harrods, London.’’ 








ON THE SLOPE OF HILLS IN SOMERSET | c.3 


Glorious situation, about 500 ft. above sea level, commanding magnificent panoramic views, accessible to village, about 8 miles Yeovil. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE DESIGNED BY 
ARCHITECT 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
well-equipped offices. 
Modern drainage. Co.’s electric light. Radiators. 
Private water supply. 
2 cottages. Garage. Useful outbuildings. 


PARKLIKE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, WITH 
FINE TREES, TENNIS COURT, ROCKERY., 





—— PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, FRUIT 
TREES, PADDOCK AND WITHY BED IN ALL 
ABOUT 
4 
25 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
CE. 
tion - 
oa, Recommended by the Agents: HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1, (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
ms, 





On, 





OUTSKIRTS OF OLD MARKET TOWN 


OXFORD AND AYLESBURY c4 


FASCINATING LONG LOW MANOR HOUSE 


SLRREY AND HANTS BORDERS <4 


Adjoining extensive Common and overlooking Golf Course. 


PICTURESQUE MELLOWED RED BRICK RESIDENCE 








with the accommodation on Stone built with exceptionaily 
2 floors only, containing : fine rooms. Lounge hall, 3 
Entrance hall, 3 reception reception rooms, 10-12 bed and 
rooms, loggia, 6 bed and \ dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, | model offices. Co.’s_ electric 
good offices. | light and_ power. Central 
Garage and outbuildings. | heating. Excellent water, etc. 
Coatest heating. Electric light. | Garage. First-rate  stabling. 
Gas. Co.’s water. Telephone. outbuildings. Well-established 
WELL-TIMBERED | grounds with kitchen garden, 
PLEASURE GROUNDS | lawns, herbaceous borders, 

with lawns, kitchen and wild meadowland, in all 
gardens, in all about ABOUT 16 ACRES 

2 ACRES 
ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD EARLY POSSESSION ONLY £8,000 FREEHOLD 
Recommended by the Agents : Recommended as something exceptional by : 


Harrods Ltp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Lel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





HEREFORDSHIRE. MAGNIFICENT VIEWS c.3 


About 400 ft. above sea level, amidst enchanting surroundings, about 11 miles from the County Town of Hereford. 


RESIDENCE OF 
ARCHITECTURAL MERIT 
3 reception, billiards room, 10 bed and dressing rooms 
(several with h. & c.), 4 bathrooms. 

Electric tight. Radiators. Water supply by gravitation. 4 = 
*“‘“Aga”’ cooker. Independent hot water. 
Garage. Stabling. Various useful outbuildings. 
GARDENS WITH MANY HANDSOME TREES, 
TENNIS AND OTHER’ LAWNS, BULBS, 
ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN, MEADOWLAND. 
IN ALL ABOUT 


8 ACRES 





GREAT BARGAIN. £4,000 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. c.2 


GUILDFORD 


High and best part, about 1 mile from the station. 


EAST GRINSTEAD = | 


In a quiet countrified situation but on a bus route. 





aly 
ty TTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT HOUSE ATTRACTIVE AND SUBSTANTIAL RESIDENCE 
e4). | ‘acing S ze hall. 3 recepti . 5 2 be ' 
S Pinheg nah. Rencatiin, & belennen, tettnemn. | Facing South. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
i | Main water, gas and electricity. Central heating. 
’ Main we! + - tthe . z = eo : 
any . Gas, : , f 3 asins z s. 
“4 aS Electricity. Central heating Fitted basins in bedrooms. GARAGE, GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
" ARAGE AND USEFUL BRICK-BUILT BUILDINGS. GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
nté, 
2 ACRES 
mR FOR SALE WITH 2, 5 OR 8 ACRES 
7 | FREEHOLD £4,875 
snd - . . . The Premises are under requisition by the Local Authority, but are offered f i? 
” Early inspection recommended by the Agents : to anyone wanting a house in this favourite district with occupation ‘after the War. 











HARROD: ) t " 
oad eat ., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., 


FOX & SONS 


F.A.1. 

WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.SI, F.A.I. LAND AGENTS, 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.AS.1.. AAT. 


R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


DORSET 


4 miles from Wimborne, 6 miles from Ringwood, 6% miles from Bournemouth. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL-CONSTRUCTED 
RESIDENCE 


BUILT 
MATERIALS 
CONDITION 


WITH THE BEST 
AND IN PERFECT 
THROUGHOUT. 


5 bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom, 3 
reception rooms, lounge hall, excellent 


domestic offices. 


For further particulars apply : 





DORSET 


11 miles Dorchester, 2 miles Blandford. 


WILTSHIRE 


THE REMAINDER OF THE In the fertile Devizes area and only 2 miles from Avebury 


FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL 
AND VILLAGE PROPERTY 


comprised in the 


MILTON ABBEY ESTATE 


AT WINTERBOURNE HOUGHTON AND WINTER- 
BOURNE STICKLAND AND INCLUDING THE | 
MAJOR PORTION OF THE CELEBRATED OLD- 

WORLD VILLAGE OF MILTON ABBAS. 

5 MIXED FARMS. 7 SMALL HOLDINGS. 
ARABLE, MEADOW AND PASTURE LANDS. 

: PLANTATIONS. 

DOWN AND VALLEY SHEEP LAND. 


60 OLD-WORLD COTTAGES, BUNGALOWS AND 
GARDENS (NEARLY ALL LET). 


4 SMALL RESIDENCES AND GARDENS. 
VILLAGE STORES, POST OFFICE, PIGGERY WITH 


CAPITAL MIXED FARM FOR SALE 
AS AN INVESTMENT 


566 ACRES FREEHOLD 


GOOD RESIDENCE, SECONDARY HOUSE, AMPLE 
BUILDINGS, 8 COTTAGES. 


Let to 2 excellent Tenants and producing 


LAND, ALLOTMENTS AND WATERWORKS. £652 p.a. 
The whole extending to an area of about} 
467 ACRES 
NO TITHE OR LAND TAX. 


To be SOLD BY AUCTION in 92 LOTS at the 

PROPERTY AUCTION MART, CAIRNS HOUSE, 

ST. PETER’S ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, on 

THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1943, at 3 o’clock precisely 
(unless previously sold privately). 


PRICE £16,500 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale (price 4s.) may be 

obtained of the Solicitor: CLAUDE MEESON, Esq., Midland | 

Bank Chambers, Ringwood, Hants; or of the Auctioneers, | 

Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton and 
Brighton. 


Particulars of : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





DORSET 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


ALL IN PERFECT CONDITION 


5 bedrooms (all with wash-basins), large 
boxroom, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, loggia, 
complete domestic offices. 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 








SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.8.1 
T. BRIAN COX, PAST ant 


’ 
BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





In a good residential district about %4, mile from an excellent 18-hole Golf Course. 


Garage for 2 cars. Stabling * 


Companies’ gas, water and elect ity, 


THE GARDEN AND GROI pg 
EXTEND IN ALL TO ABO 
11, ACRES 
and are attractively timbered nd 
inexpensive to maintain. They in ide 


ornamental and kitchen gardens, ose 
garden, rockeries and fish pond. 


PRICE £2,500 FREEHC D 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


DORCHESTER—DORSE': 


Overlooking the Borough Gardens and within easy welling 
distance of the town. About 2% miles from Came Down 
Golf Links. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL 


CONSTRUCTED AND PLEASANTLY 
SITUATED RESIDENCE 


NICELY FITTED AND IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION 
THROUGHOUT. 


7 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, dining room, morning room, 
exceptionally good offices. 


ALL PUBLIC SEBVICES. GARAGE. SUMMER- 

HOUSE. DOUBLE GREENHOUSE. CHARMINGLY 

LAID OUT GARDENS WITH HERBACEOUS 
BORDERS, FLOWER BEDS, LAWN. 


PRICE £2,900 FREEHOLD 


For particulars and orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, 
Land Agents, Bournemouth, or Messrs. Hy. DUKE & SON, 
Dorchester. 


4 miles Sturminster Newton, 12 miles Blandford, 17 miles Dorchester. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WA‘ER. 
ELECTRIC COOKER. GARAGE OR 


3 CARS. STABLING. COLD FR ME. 
GREENHOUSE. 
NICELY ARRANGED GARDENS — ND 


GROUNDS, PADDOCK. IN ALL ArvUT 
83, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,5 


For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFIC: 
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Mamapok! 


Did you know that the ESKIMO, economical! fellow, eats the 
dottle left in the bottom of his pipe? Well, he does. And 
naturally he prefers Four Square dottle, considering it 
“ MAMAPOK ”—* delicious ”— as D. M. Carmichael told us 
on his return from Greenland in 1938. Proving once again, if 
proof beneeded, that Four Square is a pure tobacco free from all 
scents and artificial flavours. 

But, after all, we make Four Square to be smoked, not eaten. 
And there will be no dottle left in your pipe if you put a small 
piece of crumpled paper (cigarette paper for choice) at the 
bottom of the bowl before filling. 5 


FOUR SQUARE 


PURE TOBACCO—SIX DIFFERENT BLEND S— 
ALL MEDIUM STRENGTH 2/2 to 2/6 per ounce v 
ay 


as Look out for the many other Four Square 
Hints appearing in our advertisements 


Particulars of DUTY FREE Parcels of CIGARETTES and TOBACCO 
for H.M. Forces Overseas and P.O.W. from your Tobacconist or from 


GEORGE DoBizE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 








MESSENGER & COMPANY, 





Owing to war time 
conditions, we are 
not able to supply 
glasshouses but we 
look ahead to 


VICTORY 


and to resuming the 
business for which 
we have been famed 
for nearly a century. 


London Office: 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Tel. Vic. 5409. 
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Mr. Chase — 
to ‘Mr. Gardener’ 


Pond House, Chertsey, Surrey. 
APRIL, 1943. 
DEAR Mr. GARDENER, 


April is Tomato month and this crop is so important that I make 
no apologies for devoting most of my space to it. If you are a Southern 
gardener and want to get the heaviest possible crop you should lose 
no time in getting the plants out under cloches; the extra growing time 
will give about two more pounds per plant. Books dealing with open 
air gardening usually give three or four trusses as the most you can 
expect; using cloches, this becomes six or seven. 


In the North, planting will not be done until May and this will 
mean probably two fewer trusses. It is most important to prevent 
the plants receiving too much of a check and there are two things you 
must do to help. First, the ground should be covered beforehand 
for about 10 days to warm it. Secondly, the ends of the cloche rows 


must be kept tightly blocked with wood or glass. 


Which Cloches to choose and why 


There are two cloches—the ‘‘ Large Barn ” and the ‘‘ Tomato ”— 
which can be kept over the plants throughout their growth; all the 
others will have to be taken off when the plants reach the top. Obviously, 
the smaller the cloche, the sooner it will have to be removed, and you 
should have this point very much in mind as it is most important to 
gauge the growing time so that the plants will not be uncovered until 
all reasonable danger of frost has passed. In other words, the larger 
the cloche, the earlier you can plant out. If you followed the advice 
given last month, you will very likely have made trenches, and this will 
give you some extra growing time because of the extra height. When 
the cloches have to come off, they can be put on end on the windward 
side of the row unless they are very long compared with their width, 
and therefore top heavy. Precautions will have to be taken to prevent 
the cloches being blown over in a wind, and the best thing to do is to 
drive in two stout stakes, one at each end of the row, and tie to them 
string which passes round the cloches. Of course, the cloches may be 
wanted on another part of the garden, but if they are not, it is well 
worth using them in the way suggested, as not only will they keep off 
the cold winds, but also reflect the sun on the plants and keep them 
warmer. 


Hints on Training and Watering 


Using the two large types, there are several ways of training the 
plants, but the best is probably as follows: Put your stakes in at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, and support them with short vertical ones 
tied together near the top. The plants will be trained along the sloping 
stakes. In my next letter I will tell you what to do afterwards, and 
how to make the plants fork; until then, don’t pinch out any side shoots. 


If there is one thing above all others which affects tomato growth, 
it is watering. When preparing the ground it should be very thoroughly 
soaked, making sure that the water gets down to a depth of about 2 ft. 
If there is sufficient humus in the soil, it should not be necessary in the 
ordinary way to water again until the 
first truss has well set. 


Marrows and cucumbers can be 
sown this month under cloches : pre- 
pare the ground with well-rotted 
organic matter, as they are heavy 
feeders. 


Sweet corn is another April sow- 
ing, and can go between the two 
rows of lettuce under large cloches, as 
I advised you last month in the case 
ofrunners. A good variety is Early 
Kendall’s Giant. Seeds should be sown 
6ins. apart. The eventual distance 
will be double this amount, but unfor- 
tunately mice are very fond of sweet 
corn and it is not impossible that you 
may lose some seeds. If you do, there will be plenty available for 
replacements, and if not, I expect you can find somewhere else to 
put the surplus plants. 


he allows of one side 

being opened or removed without loss 

of rigidity. It covers plants during the 
entire period of their growth. 


*€ Cloches v. Hitler.” The best Guidebook for Cloche-users. It will pay 
every home-food grower to get this book and keep it handy. Post free 6d. 
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Furniture with a past --- 

















-- and a future 


ARRODS still have an unrivalled collection of Antique Reproduction 
Second-hand and Modern Furniture, but current restrictions make i' 
impossible to guarantee continued selection. 


The charming pieces illustrated are typical examples and might well b: 
treasured as heirlooms of the future. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW! 
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Harlip 
MRS. R. W. WOODS 


Mrs. Woods, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Wilson, of Park Hall, Kidderminster, is the wife of 
the Rev. Robin W. Woods, youngest son of the Bishop of Lichfield and Mrs. Woods. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
Wt2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 





ADYERTISEMENTS AND 
PULLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 13d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 
CountTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





NATURE RESERVES 


MONG the plans for our national future 
which—in spite of his cautious refer- 
ences to present need for concentration 
on the war.effort—the Prime Minister’s 

constructive survey of social policy has done 
much to set in their true and dominant per- 
spective, some are obviously demanded by what 
we may call enlightened self-interest. The 
nation would be foolish indeed which shut its 
eyes to the need for the maintenance of a 
flourishing agriculture, for the improvement of 
public health or for the planning of the 
“optimum” use of the land. But into the 
general scheme of reconstruction there must 
enter some plans for the future which have a 
different sort of appeal. It might be possible 
no doubt to justify the planning of “‘nature 
conservation’’ on a long-term profit-and-loss 
account—by pointing out, for instance, the 
importance of the study zm situ of plant and 
animal ecology to the scientific advance of 
agriculture and forestry or by concentrating on 
the narrower educational values of nature 
study. But among a civilised people this should 
not be necessary. 

In 1941 Lord Onslow’s Conference staked 
out the claims of Nature Preservation to its 
place in the post-war scheme of things and, 
at Sir William Jowitt’s invitation, it went 
on to appoint a very suitable committee to 
advise the Government. The main object of 
this committee was to examine all proposals 
for the establishment of nature reserves as part 
of any general scheme of national planning, 
and when the Ministry of Works and Planning 
recently undertook the survey of certain poten- 
tial National Park areas it asked the committee 
to advise as to what sites in or near the areas 
should be scheduled as nature reserves. This 
has led to a general turn-over of views on the 
functions, classification, acquisition, control and 
management of nature reserves, and the 
committee’s Report just issued on this subject 
is well worth reading. It contains some usefully 
clear thinking with regard to the functions of 
the “National Park Committee’’ recommended 
by the Scott Report, and suggests the appoint- 
ment of a central authority of equal or parallel 
status which should be charged with the 
selection and management of all National 
Nature Reserves. 

In order to bring the new authority into 
being the Government would need to take 
formal responsibility for the conservation of 
native wild life, both plant and animal. The 
authority would select ‘‘habitat reserves’’ for 
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the preservation of samples of natural assem- 
blages of plants and animals and “species 
reserves’’ for the protection of rare or very 
local species. It might be thought simpler 
that the Reserves should be placed directly 
under the control of the National Parks Author- 
ity, but the functions of “Parks” and “Re- 
serves”’ are in fact so completely distinct and 
disparate that an attempt to link them 
together would be bound to lead to confusion 
and trouble. 


THE FARMERS’ OWN PLAN 

HE National Farmers’ Union’s interim 

report on post-war agricultural policy 
contains no surprises, but is on the whole a 
practical and clear-sighted contribution to a 
rapidly growing symposium. It urges the need 
to deal thoroughly with death duties on 
agricultural land, regulation of supplies of 
food stuffs and control of imports, stabilisation 
of price levels, improvement of marketing 
conditions, land drainage, rural education, 
agricultural research, and the maintenance of 
farm labour—with housing, electricity, water 
supplies, etc., ‘“‘for all rural dwellers.’’ In 
order to realise these objectives the Union 
advocates commodity councils to guide the 
control of production and marketing; inter- 
national action to regulate production and 
marketing of food supplies; continuance of 
County W.A.E.C.s, “reconstituted on a repre- 
sentative basis’’ to ensure good husbandry and 
good estate management; the allocation of 
minimum output figures to each main branch 
of production, if soil fertility is to be main- 
tained in the national interest via a ‘‘mixed 
farming’’ economy; and statutory short term 
and intermediate credits through the Agri- 
cultural and Mortgage Corporation. The 
keynote of N.F.U. policy is international 
co-operation, and it is to be hoped that this 
will be welcomed in other countries as the one 
major hope for world peace and prosperity. 
It may be noted with satisfaction that the 
Union does not regard the nationalisation of 
land as essential to the economic stability of 
the industry. 


LIKE THE SHADOW OF A BIRD 
IKE the shadow of a bird 

LL Thrown against the ground burnt vellow and 
brown, 

Transient, yet ex pectation-bringing, 

Sweeping from some far distance down— 

So the rumour, less than a hope, 

Breath of an echo heard, 

That you were coming—were coming— 

But it fled—like the shadow of a bird. 


Like the shadow of a bird 

Flung against house-walls cool and white 

Faint, intangible hint of a promise, 

Swift to pass as a dream of night— 

So the ghost of an expectation 

Ruffled my heart and stirred ; 

Were the long years of waiting ended ? 

But it passed—ltke the shadow of a bird. 
HELEN B. G. SUTHERLAND. 





AVEBURY RESTORED 


ARSON TOOKER, whose ghost “looks after 
the stones,’ can at last rest in peace in 
Avebury churchyard. Among all English monu- 
ments Avebury has the greatest claims, of 
antiquity, extent, sublimity, and archzological 
importance, on the nation’s care. The origin 
and purpose of the temple are a mystery that 
has challenged modern man ever since John 
Aubrey (does his name show an atavistic link 
with Avebury ?) discovered ‘‘those vast stones”’ 
and brought Charles II to see them. We now 
know that the builders were the men of the 
Early Bronze Age, 4,000 years ago, and can see 
their relics brought together in the museum 
which Mr. Alexander Keiller has formed in 
the stable of Avebury Manor House. It is to 
Mr. Keiller, principally, that the nation is 
indebted for this great acquisition, not for- 
getting the first Lord Avebury, nor the sub- 
scribers to the National Trust, the Pilgrim 
Trust, and Mr. I. D. Margary, who have found 
the purchase cost. To learn and reveal all that 
Avebury holds, by excavation, clearance, and 
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meticulous replacement, had become 
Keiller’s aim before he bought the Manor sop, 
15 years ago. The passing of the property in 
the hands of the Trust should also aul 
facilitate the completion of the specia! Planning 
Scheme begun by the Wiltshire County Counc 
to safeguard the environs from 
development. 


ARCHAOLOGY FOR THE ARMY 
“HERE is a story current that when the 
Eighth Army occupied Leptis | lagna, thd 
Italian curator enquired of Gene al Mon 
gomery whether the British came as Mqueror 
or tourists, 7.e. would they exercise their yy 
deniable rights or pay to come in. O _ learnin 
that entrance fees go to the maint aance , 
the ruins, the G.O.C. ordered that g 


undesirabjd 


é€-mone 
would be due from all ranks. When ¢ e Pood 
see ‘‘The Present Discovers the Past  Exhibj 
tion, organised by those enlightenc _ bodies 
CEMA and ABCA, and now on vie » at thd 
London Museum before six editions © it go on 


tour, they will appreciate how right General 
Montgomery was. Better still, it will | elp both 
airmen and infantry to be on the loo! -out for, 
or at least notice, the remarkable vc tiges of 
the past that are often stumbled acro:; in the 
course of military duties. The R.A."’., as js 
recalled by superb air photographs, hes made 
some of the most important of recent archeo- 
logical discoveries, notably Wood Henge, and 
entrenching troops make many exciting finds, 
The relevance of archeology to modern life is 
vindicated as an unending enrichment of the 
present by extending the field of the mind’s eye 
even further and deeper into the meaning of 
the visual world. 


DIALLING FOR THE NEWS 

EW of us can take a wholly altruistic view 
F of some proposed reform when our own 
interests are involved. Therefore we hope that 
Mr. H. G. Wells is not right in believing that 
‘the newspaper is as dead as mutton” and that 
we “‘are seeing the last stage of that organisa- 
tion.’’ It is however possible to think that his 
obituary notice of newspapers is premature and 
yet applaud the ingenuity of his suggestion for 
getting the news. Why, he asks, should we not 
obtain it even as we do the time by dialling 
the charming unknown lady who is called 
““T I M’’? Those who understand such magic 
arts could doubtless contrive a method whereby 
the latest news bulletin would always be, so to 
speak, on tap and could be reeled off for the 
dialling enquirer’s benefit. Mr. Wells says that 
when we buy newspapers we cannot find out 
‘‘what is being concealed from us.’’ Presumably 
he thinks that ‘“TIM’s” equally attractive 
colleagues would be more confiding in the 
matter of information, though it is a little hard 
to see why. Meanwhile the poor newspapers 
have behaved very well and have not attempted 
to conceal Mr. Wells’s plans for their downfall. 


COLLARS AND TIES 
AM WELLER declared that his hat was not 
a very good one to look at but an astonish- 
ing one to wear. It had been very handsome 
before the brim went, but now he called it 
‘‘Wentilation Gossamer.’’ The President of the 
Board of Trade might have quoted these sent 
ments with approval at Bradford the other day 
when he preached the discarding of co! ‘ars and 


ties in hot weather and said he was prepared 
to enter the House of Commons without 4 
collar, if this heroic action was necessary to the 
saving of coupons. Almost at the same “omen! 
the German radio commentator, Hans ! itsche, 
was urging his listeners to look as »..art 4s 
they could even if their clothes were thre bare; 
total war should not be an excuse for  habbi- 
ness. Fas est et ab hoste doceri and there much 
to be done by brushing and ironing, bt there 
is one point in which we do not yet ne ¢ Hert 
Fritsche’s advice. He said that man; people 
in Germany deemed it needless to © ‘sh 
shave, and we have not got to that yet. _— 
to shave long enough is to grow a beé 1, anc 
if the beard is long enough it would almost 
conceal the absence of a tie. It would inter- 
esting to know what Mr. Dalton thin. about 
this. Presumably if we do go without collar 
we should do so with an air as an exc ple t 


others. 
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An air view looking southward over the circle and village ; Silbury Hill in the middle distance. 
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Major Allen 


AVEBURY ACQUIRED FOR THE NATIONAL TRUST 


The West Kennet Avenue can be 


seen running south-east from the circle, but not yet fully excavated when this magnificent photograph was taken 


A. COUNTRYMAN’S 


N a book on Cranborne Chase, written 

130 years ago, which endeavours somewhat 

unsuccessfully to define the vague limits 

and rights of venery in this wild stretch 
of unspoilt country, there is a most interesting 
note on pheasants and their food. The author 
of the book, a William Chafin, who designates 
himself somewhat unnecessarily as a clerk, 
though from the script he would seem to be 
more of a landowner and gentleman of leisure 
than a scribe, shot two pheasants on the Chase 
which were so remarkably fat that he opened 
up their crops to see what they had been eating, 
lor in those days there was no corn grown on 
the Chase. He found the crops full of pods of 
some unknown plant, and in each pod were 
four large seeds resembling pearl barley. These 
he sent to a botanist, who stated they were 


from a very 
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rare plant known as melampyrum 
which grew in certain copses on 


Chase and which established itself 


] 


ads 


once in 15 or 16 years when 
were thinned out. I have 
1 the same thing with foxgloves 
imes riot in newly-cut coppices, 


if any grew there previously. 
.s I can discover the melampyrum 


» a form of cow-wheat and relation 
wheat, which to-day is becoming 
3 an unofficial poultry food, and 
interesting to know if this rare 
»ws on the Chase. Anything from 


: and waste lands which will fatten 


»-day well worth seeking out. 
* mx * 

thing the little book discloses 
some 150 years ago the wild hazel 
‘ded as a useful foodstuff, and the 
which followed that of the corn 
sion in this corner of Dorset when 
irt of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
ges and hamlets moved out to 


By 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


the woods in much the same way as the hop- 
pickers leave London for Kent to-day. Here 
they constructed rough shelters thatched with 
gorse and bracken, and would remain encamped 
for a week or more until the trees had been 
stripped of their fruits. The nuts collected were 
not only for home consumption, for large quanti- 
ties were sent to the towns, where they com- 
manded a ready market. After the first frosts 
had brought the nuts off the trees, those who 
were experienced in natural history continued to 
obtain supplies by robbing the hoards of field 
mice, which are not easy to find, and as these 
consisted of hazels collected by experts, they 
were considered superior in every way to the 
ordinary crop, being known as mousehole nuts 
and fetching a higher price. 

To-day, or, to be more correct, yesterday, 
the import of cheap nuts in large quantities 
has caused our small hazel to be neglected, 
but there is nothing against it except its small 
size, for as regards flavour it is certainly far 
superior to its opposite number from Spain. 


* * 
* 


HE same book has an interesting account 
of a hunt after 25 bustard seen in a 
field off the Salisbury-Andover road. This 
occurred in 1751 and the stalk was unsuccessful, 
but the writer, after describing the incident, 
states his belief that such a number of bustard 
gathered together in one place would never be 
seen again in England. This unfortunately was 
a correct forecast, and some 10 years after 
Chafin published his book the last recorded 
bustards in England were shot in Norfolk. 


NOTES 


Their disappearance from this country 
appears to have coincided more or less with the 
beginnings of the Enclosure Act, and the more 
intensive cultivation of the big open spaces 
on which these birds bred. It was during the 
20s of the last century that the last of the 
bustard was reported from various parts of 
England in which previously he had been found 
in some numbers, and the several widely- 
separated districts of Salisbury Plain, South 
Norfolk, the wolds of Yorkshire, and the open 
downs of Dorset recorded the complete dis- 
appearance of the bird at much the same time. 
These records, I take it, refer to indigenous 
birds which bred in the country, as I have an 
idea that odd specimens from overseas have 
been seen very much later than 1825. 

* * 
* 

N interesting sidelight which this old 

volume throws on bird life is that the 
green plover is apparently very much more 
plentiful to-day than it was when Chafin 
wrote. He tells of a farm labourer running to 
give him information of a big flock of green 
plover in a field, whereupon the author hurried 
off at once with his gun and dog. The natural 
inference from this is that the green plover 
must have been quite as scarce then as is the 
golden plover at the present time. One cannot 
envisage a farm labourer walking a mile or 
more to report such a common occurrence as 
a flock of peewit in a field—a sight one may see 
on practically every mile of agricultural England 
to-day. With the general disappearance of birds 
like the bustard, quail, landrail, blackgame 
and others from places in which they were once 
so plentiful, it is satisfactory to note that one 
species at least has increased its numbers 
vastly in a century: though, as has been 
noted by correspondents of CounTRY LIFE, the 
green plover now appears to have reached the 
population limit to which it aspires. 
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JOHN ELWES: 


MISER and SPENDTHRIFT 


By MARY CROSBIE 


N November, 1789, there died at Marcham Park in Berkshire, 
aged 80, “John Elwes Esquire, Member in Three Successive 
Parliaments for the County.’’ His biographer and friend, 
Edward Topham (also an esquire), writes him down as ‘“‘a 

man the most singular this country has ever produced’’; and that 
is to be queer indeed. He built a great part of Marylebone and 
Portland Place and Portman Square on land that he inherited, but 
it is as a miser that he is generally remembered. 

He was the son of a rich brewer, named Meggot, and of Amy, 
sister of Sir Hervey Elwes of Stoke, Suffolk. As a young man he 
lived the life of his day, sharing the fashionable taste for cards and 
winning or losing thousands imperturbably. If he won—‘‘It is 
impossible to ask a gentleman for money,’’ he said; and he never 
did, but lived and died with vast sums owing to him. He had 
travelled, was a good classical scholar and was accounted one of 
the three best horsemen in Europe. 

You might suppose him set towards a not unusual eighteenth- 
century career of high play, horse-racing, debt. But there were 
strange contrarieties in him. Even then, after a night’s play, he 
would walk across London in the daybreak to see if his cattle had 
arrived at Smithfield from his Essex farm; and the man who had 
lost or won thousands would haggle with a butcher over a shilling. 

If miserliness can be inherited, or caught by infection, he got 
it from the Elwes side. Sir Hervey was a perfect stage type of 
the miser, and John Meggot, paying him necessary court, would 
stop at an inn on his way to Stoke and change his clothes for “a 
pair of small iron buckles, worsted stockings darned, a worn-out 
old coat and a tattered waistcoat.’’ In this guise he was contem- 
plated by Sir Hervey “with a miserable kind of satisfaction”’ as a 
tolerably promising heir. 

When Sir Hervey died, John Meggot succeeded to his estates, 
taking with them the name of Elwes. He was 54, and the miser 
strain had strengthened. He always travelled upon horseback—his 
own horses, to save the charges of inns and postboys—and carried 
in his pocket two hard-boiled eggs and a crust of bread. He would 








1—JOHN ELWES. From a mezzotint in the possession of 
his descendant, Mr. George Duffield 


halt where roadside grass was good and would sit down and eat his 
eggs while the horse made a free meal. To avoid toll-gates, he 
followed the worst of byways, and one dark night led an alarmed 
fellow-traveller up and down in a perilously deep ditch to escape 
payment of twopence. Courage he had in plenty, and no bodily 
risk or exertion daunted him. A fortnight before his death he 
walked 12 miles. 

A story of his old age shows, besides courage, a sardonic 
humour. A sportsman who had missed everything during the day's 
shoot finally lodged a few pellets in the old man’s face. Mr. Topham 
observes that the victim must have suffered ‘‘considerable pain.” 
But all old Elwes said, with the gentleness of manner that was 
one of his odd, individual touches, was: ‘‘My dear sir, I give you 
joy on your improvement. I knew you would hit something by 
and by.”’ : 

This sardonic humour comes out in another story. To save 
chair-hire, he always walked in London. One dark night he fell 
over some obstacle and cut his legs badly. His nephew, at whose 
house he was staying, insisted on summoning an apothecary, who, 
with a long, learned face, began to prophesy complications. . 

“Aye, aye?’”’ commented the old man. “Well, in my opinion 
my legs are not much hurt. You think they are. So.we will make 
an agreement. You take one leg. I will take the other. You will 
do what you please with yours. I will do nothing to mine. And 
I will wager you your bill that my leg gets well first.” He would 
often relate with triumph that he ‘beat the apothecary by 4 
fortnight.” 

For several years he kept a pack of hounds, bred and fed on 
Spartan lines, and “particularly apt at the kill,” said local wit, 
‘because they got so little else to eat.’”” Old Thomas, his huntsman, 
seems to have been bred, too, for a miser’s stable. He rose at four, 
milked the cows, and prepared breakfast, before saddling the he 
and putting on his green coat. After the day’s hunting he rubbed 
down the horses, laid the cloth for dinner, hastened out t milk 
the cows, hastened in to act as butler, then fed his hounds and 
littered down eight hunters. Mr. Topham notes that his iaster 
often called him an idle dog and asked if he expected to be paid for 
doing nothing. Actually he was paid £4 a year. ot a 

Yet John Elwes was never al] miser. Generosities i 
suddenly through his niggardliness. When Lord Abingdon was 
challenged to a horse-race for £7,000 and had not the mone), the 
miser offered, unasked, to lend it. And did so, setting out at s = 
in the morning for Newmarket to see the race and returni\g @ 
nine o’clock at night. As the day passed without sustenan< , a 
companion—was it “Edward Topham Esquire’ ?—after s«ver@ 


(Left) 2—MARCHAM PARK IN WAR-TIME 
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allusions to the keen air of Newmarket, spoke 
boldly of dinner. e 

“You should do as I do,’’ says old Elwes, 
drawing from his pocket what Mr. Topham 
describes as “an old crushed pancake,’’ which 
he said he had brought from Marcham two 
months ago, edding that it was ‘‘as good as 


os ‘Mr. Topham does not say whether he shared 
the crushed and aged pancake. 

Sir Hervey had left Stoke in a remarkable 
state of disrey ur. -Marcham was rather worse, 
its roof leaking its windows patched with paper. 
One unfortunate guest spent the night moving 
his bed about to escape the rain, until at last 
he found a dr ish corner. Relating his experi- 
ences in the 1 orning he was congratulated on 
having found \1e one dry spot. “That’s a good 
corner in the vain,’’ his host said. 

It is th miserly singularities that are 
remembered, » ot the equally singular kindness, 
nor the fact ‘hat in a corrupt Parliamentary 
age John Elw s was not to be bribed or bought. 
I, who live in 2 cottage that once was his pro- 
perty—inhab: ed by shepherd or woodman then 
—knew the tele of his finding an old wig, cast 
of by some »eggar and wearing it till it fell 
to pieces; of iis breaking up a rook’s nest for 
firewood (one stick made a miser’s fire, and 
rooks are, as |e said, ‘‘extravagant creatures ’’) ; 
of his dressing in Sir Hervey’s antiquated finery 
when his own clothes gave out; of his having 
a sheep killed and living on it as long as it 
lasted, which lasting he made very long—but 
Ihad not been told of his queerer lavishness, 
nor of his incorruptibility. 

When he was near his end he came home 
to Marcham, where George, the elder of his 
illegitimate sons (he had never married), was 
then living. By now, money had become his 
tormenting god. He thought he had only five 
guineas in the world—he who was worth nearly 
a million—and was forever hiding it in panic. 
He cried out at night that he was being robbed 
and beggared. He was grown querulous, too, 
whose manners had always been “‘of the old 
court.” They found him one morning “fast 


3—THE OLD RECTORY, 
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MARCHAM, THAT HAS 1646 CUT ON 


ITS CORNER-STONE |: 


asleep betwixt the sheets, with his shoes on his 
feet, his stick in his hand and an old torn hat 
on his head,’’ ready, perhaps, to escape with his 
precious guineas. On another morning, shortly 
after, he slept his 
strange life away. 
The Marcham 
property went to 
George, who had 
married beautiful 
Amelia Alt, a grande 
daughter of. Warren 
Hastings. George’s 
daughter Emily — his 
heiress —eloped with 
Thomas Duffield, and 
her descendants held 
the property until a 
few years ago when 
it was sold to Mr. 
Geoffrey Berners. 


They still possess her portrait, a reputed 
Lawrence (Fig. 5). (Is it fanciful to see in her 
rather enchanting lightness and gaiety the old 
miser’s escapade mood, of giving with open- 
handed ease?) The house, as it now appears, 
was re-built by Emily’s husband. Only the 
kitchens belong to the miser’s day. 

But the tales of old John Elwes are still 
told, and the comely Berkshire country he knew 
is not greatly changed. The Vale is as rich in 
corn-land as when the miser used to gather up 
the last ears, left lying by the gleaners for the 
rich man to harvest. The cool Voltairean face 
of old John Elwes—he himself noted the like- 
ness—saw the conical-roofed pigeon-house 
(Fig. 4) that was old even in his day (belong- 
ing, perhaps, to a century when the Abbot of 
Abingdon held this and many another manor), 
and watched tithes of corn being piled into the 
barn next to the old rectory (Fig. 3) that has 
1646 cut in its corner-stone. 


(Above) 4—THE CONICAL-ROOFED PIGEON-HOUSE 


(Left) 5—A PORTRAIT, REPUTED TO BE BY LAWRENCE, 
OF EMILY ELWES, GRAND-DAUGHTER OF THE MISER 
The photographs illustrating this articl ave by W. Robert Rose. 
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THE NORTON HALL ARMOURY 





By C. R. BEARD 


HE Norton Hall collection. of 
armour and arms, recently pur- 
chased for the nation through the 
National Art Collections Fund and 
in good time to be incorporated with that 
already housed in the Tower of London, was 
brought together in the middle 40s of last 
century by Beriah Botfield (1807-63), well 
known as a collector of fine books. For just 
on 100 years this collection has remained 
almost forgotten and unknown to enthusi- 
asts like the late Sir Guy Laking, with the 
result that the five hundred and more items 
present a wide and enthralling field for 
research to the present generation of 
students. It has, moreover, never suffered at 
the hands of unskilled cleaners, but has been 
for the last 20 years in the care of the 
experts at Hertford House. The condition 
of the pieces is therefore admirable, prob- 
ably even better than it was when they 
appeared in the salerooms a century ago. 
The collection is the largest single acquisi- 
tion ever added to the Tower, an eminently 
satisfactory proof that the Armouries are 
still a living institution, and not a static 
repository for unwanted “old iron.”’ 


Unhappily Botfield never made a cata- 
logue of his military treasures, and the only 
reasonably complete run of the catalogues 
of the sales at which they were obtained 
in this country was destroyed in the fire a 
year ago at the British Museum. The only 
other set is now in America and must await 
examination until after the war. For- 
tunately, however, a number of the litho- 
graphic plates from these catalogues were 


(Left) 1—SOUTH GERMAN ARMOUR. 
ETCHED AND GILT. CIRCA 1550 


From the Royal Arsenal of Segovia 


‘reproduced by Mr. F. H. Cripps-D 


Armour Sales, and at the same time _ 
very extensive detailed extracts from them 
This material should enable us to identify 
the greater part of the Noricn Hail 
collection. 

The bulk of the vast asso nent of 
arms and armour that in the 1840s _; peared 
in Oxenham’s and Deacon’s salerc ms had 
been brought together principally f:0m Italy 
and Spain by the dealer Samuel Prat: of Bond 
Street for the Eglinton Tourna: ent jn 
1839. The armour and eq uipment t! en used 
were subsequently exhibited at th Gothic 
Hall in Lower Grosvenor Street, ¢ 4 later 
sold, many items finding their way 1to the 
Eglinton, Lamb and Craven collect ns and 
to the Tower. The residue supy ied an 
almost endless series of sales in the { lowing 
years, and what was left may possi! y have 
furnished the long-forgotten reviva of the 
Eglinton Tournament held on the ‘Lots” 
in Chelsea in 1863. 

Botfield was in a peculiarly happy 
position as a collector. He was a ~uan of 
great wealth, the prices of armour even when 
of the first quality were low, and except in 
the case of ‘“‘Gothic’”’ armour there were 
few or no forgeries about. And the collection 
bears witness to both his perspicacity and 
his good fortune. 

The armour, Fig. 1, can, from the unique 
ornamental plaque riveted to the breast, be 
identified with Lot 309 in Oxenham’s sale 
of March 30, 1843, in the catalogue of which 
it is illustrated. It is there noted as having 
come from the Spanish Royal Arsenal at 
Segovia. It again appeared at Deacon's 
Rooms as Lot 275 on May 29, 1844, when 
it was apparently bought by Botfield. It 
was this latter sale that furnished most of 
the Oriental arms in the collection, with the 
fine series of etched and gilt Saxon halberds 
and partizans. This armour is of South 
German origin about 1550, 
while the style of the orna- 
ment renders it highly pro- 
bable that it is an early 
work of Anton Peffenhauser 
of Augsburg. The Flint 
and Fire-steels amid Flames 
on the breast badges of 
the Golden Fleece and 0! 
the House of Hapsburg, 
suggest that it may have 
been built for Philip II. 
A notable tilt-armour }s 
likewise of South Germa. 
make about 1550, probabl\ 
intended for the Spanisl 
Court. The decorator was 
the artist responsible for the 
armour of Adolf of Holstein 
Gottorp at Copenhagen. 
There is an unusually good 
Italian field and tilt armour 
of about 1560, parce! gilt and 
etched with bands o! foliage. 
It is said, probably correctly, 
to have come from the Ducal 
Armoury at Lucca 

The collection includes 
a made-up Gothic armour 
which embodies 2 splendil 
German breast-; ‘ate 0 
about 1480, the apex of the 
“placate” being  ngravee 
with the emble: of : 
Unicorn amid Clou 5, 400 
“crested” armour >f about 
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(Left) 2——* THE DOGE OF VENICE’S SWORD.” A two-handed Sword of Ceremony etched with the 1530, a typical Pis 1 armou! me 


Lion of St. Mark and the meeting of a Doge and St. Nicholas. By Stantler of Munich, second half of the late sixteen century a 
and a number °f pial 


sixteenth century cmenan tah ixteenth “he 

(Centre) 3—ARQUEBUS BARREL and seventeenth _— of ar 

Chased in low relief with the Pillars of Hercules for Charles V as King of Castile. Dated 1531 including B jemi i pieces Princ 
lets, targets an ine Min 16 

(Right) 4.CINQUEDEA AND SHEATH The majorit of te \ 


Late fifteenth century, etched with legend of Mucius Scaevola, etc. By Ercole de’ Fideli, of Ferrara swords are of the me hig! 
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5.—(Left to right) RAPIER, about 1640, 
probably English ; 
RAPIER, Brescian, about 1660; 
- : wf 2 RAPIER, English, about 1635 ; 
fall xo ae — Ree SMALL SWORD, English, about 1770 


QS 
—< 
Sey Ee 


quality as best of the armour. Of primary importance is the late 
DPY WH fifteenth-ce ury cinquedea, Fig. 4, which still possesses its original 
| Of M tooled leat + sheath. The blade is a good example of the work of 
hen M Ercole de’ -ideli, decorator of sword-blades to Cesare Borgia; it 
tin Mis etched with classical scenes including the ever-popular theme 
ere @ of Mucius ‘caevola. The hilt is unusual, if not unique, in that the 
ion & crip, in place of being composed of two plaques of ivory, is built up 
and H of bone and leather decorated with studs, stars and portrait busts 

in the classical style. I have a personal affection for this weapon, 
que § for when J first saw the collection at Norton Hall in 1921 the sheath 


, be @ was hanging upon the wall, but the sword itself had vanished. It was, 

sale however, finally run to earth in the kitchen, where its wide blade . > 

ich @ had been found admirably suited to the base use of shredding cabbages ! 6.—COMBINED PRODD AND SNAPHAUNCE PETRONEL 
‘ing § It is possible that this weapon is the ‘‘Italian Anelace”’ attributed Italian, about 1630, bearing the arms of Prince Galleotto Pico, son of 
lat @ to Cellini, which appeared as Lot 250 in Deacon’s sale of July 2, : 

yn’s @ 1843, though no sheath is mentioned. Another sword of considerable Alessandro, Duke of Mirandola 


hen @ interest (Fig. 2) is the so-called ‘‘Doge’s Sword,’ a South German 
It @ bastard sword of about 1580 with a blade by Stantler of Munich. 
t of @ [he blade is etched with the Lion of St. Mark and a scene representing 
the § a Doge receiving the Banner of St. Mark from the Saint garbed as 
rds § a bishop. Below is the inscription NICOLAVS DE PoNTE DEI GP [for R] A 
uth @ pvx ven[e]TIA[E] BEGT. Nicolo da Ponte became Doge in 1578 


950, MB and died in 1585. The sword was presumably presented on his 
na- @ election, but why it should have been made in Germany is a problem 
pro- @ that awaits solution. 

arly Of the swords illustrated in Fig. 5 the third from the left is an 


set @ admirable English rapier of about 1635 in almost ‘‘mint’”’ condition. 
lint # The first is also probably English but a few years later in date, 
més @ though the chased and pierced decoration is “‘Brescian’’ in its high 
0! B quality. Many English rapiers of this type are known, but rarely 
do they approach this weapon either in preservation or craftsmanship. 


1 GUNSMITHS’ MASTERPIECES 
is The same high standard of quality and condition is observable 
nan |" the fire-arms, and the scope of the series is a gratifyingly wide 


bly @ one. Indeed while the armour, hafted weapons and swords convey 
nish  “2€ impression of having been brought together rather as a con- 
was @ ‘eSsion to the “Gothic” taste of the day, the arms of precision hint 
the ‘hat Botfield had a scientific and scholarly enthusiasm for the work 





ein- (0! the gunsmiths of all periods, a trait unusual, if not unique, among 
sell, collectors of his time. Typical ornament of both stocks and mounts, 
ood and all the firing systems are well represented. Some arms, however, 
our ll for special notice. One peculiarly slender and graceful pair of 
and  P'Stols belonging to the Le Bourgeois of Lisieux group not improbably 
age. belonged to Louis XIII. Another finely preserved pair (Fig. 7) of 
tly, § Dutch origin about 1700 is furnished with ivory stocks and revolving 
ical  Cuble barrels. 

_ A very satisfactory number of pieces are charged with coats 
ides f°! arms other heraldic indications of their original ownership. 
jour fg Uf these te most important is the splendidly chased arquebus barrel 
idid (Fig. 3). bears the date 1531, and the Eagle and Pillars of Hercules, 


of Me badges of 


e Emperor Charles V as King of Castile. The group of 
the @ ely etc’ d and gilded halberds and partizans all bear the arms 


ved f°! Saxon with the initials of the names and titles of the Electors 

| af whose ~ sions they were made. And a fine late linstock is etched 

‘ood — the sand emblems of Franz Lothar, Reichsgraf von Schonborn, 

out ectora: hdishop of Mainz and Bishop of Bamberg, who reigned 

10ur — t » his death in 1729. Combined arms always possess 

bury aes on as examples of the mechanical ingenuity of the 

lain me CATY n, ungainly though the majority of them are. The 

onth combin id and snaphaunce petronel (Fig. 6) is unusual in its 

ries, pay 2s. It is of Italian origin about 1630, and bears a coat ; ’ 
se: Prince ey for Pico impaling Cibo. It was therefore made for 7.—(From top) TWO PAIRS OF PISTOLS, barrels by Lazarino 
ye in 1626 .*0, son of Alessandro Pico, Duke of Mirandola, who Cominazzo, about 1660; DUTCH PISTOLS with ivory stocks, 


et ee ed Maria, daughter of Carlo I Cibo Malespina, Prince 


about 1700; “SIDE PISTOLS ” by John Murdoch of Doune 
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HANKS to the efforts of wild-animal 
collectors there are not many living 
mammals which have not, at one time 
or another, appeared in British zoo- 

logical gardens. But there are some animals 
which, by reason of their extreme rarity, almost 
inaccessible habitat, the great difficulties of 
capturing them alive, or their inability to live 
outside the country of their birth, have not yet 
been seen alive in this country. As far as I 
have been able to discover, no British zoo has 
yet had the honour of exhibiting any of the 
animals mentioned in this article. 

The latest animal of large size to be added 
to the zoological lists lives in French Indo- 
China. It is the kouprey, or Indo-Chinese 
forest ox, for which the new genus Novibos 
has been made. The general pattern of this 
animal follows that of the mithan, but there are 
a number of anatomical and other differences. 
It is believed to be more primitive than its 
nearest living relative. There are estimated to 
be about 1,000 of the species in existence at 
the present time. 

In the same region of Asia there lives a 
small animal which would literally be worth its 
weight in gold to the fortunate collector who 


could deliver a specimen alive to a British, or * 


any other zoo. This is the tarsier, whose main 
range is in the Philippines. It is a unique 
animal, as it is the only species of its genus 
and the only living representative of its 
family. 

A tarsier is about a foot long with a tail 
nearly as long again. It is covered with soft, 
curly, brownish-grey hair. It has very long hind 
legs and the toes of both feet and arms have 
suction pads which enable the little creature 
to cling momentarily even to highly-polished 
surfaces. A tarsier has been vividly described 
as possessing “‘huge hands like baseball 
catcher’s mitts.” 

These hands, with their special suction 
pads, are necessary to the tarsier if it is to land 
safely and retain its hold after the prodigious 
leaps it often makes. Captain Norman Cook, 
who kept some pet tarsiers, speaks of one that 
was pursued making leaps of about 6 ft. in 
which it rose not less than 4 ft. from the 
ground. Another record, made by Colonel 
George C. Lewis, who also kept tarsiers as pets, 
shows that these little animals, only 12 ins. 
long excluding the tail, can leap from the floor 
to a point of lodgment nearly 4 ft. high and 
cover a horizontal distance during the leap of 
over 6 ft. Lewis adds: ‘“‘They stuck without 
difficulty wherever they alighted at the end of 
this bird-like flight, on a chair leg, table leg, 
or wall. . . . I have seen the male tarsier zig- 
zag in short successive leaps from wall to wall 
in a corner of the room, until he reached the 
ceiling or gained enough altitude to take a wide 


MITHAN. 
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12 to 15-ft. jump to the 
floor or to a piece of 
furniture.” 

Tarsiers are 
nocturnal animals and 
their eyes are enorm- 
ously developed. In 
relation to their bodies, 
tarsiers’ eyes are 
greater than in the 
owls. The eye-sockets 
extend laterally 
beyond the normal face 
contours and look like 
great aviation goggles. 
The limits of pupillary 
expansion are tremend- 
ous, ranging from a 
pin-point in daylight to 
13 mm. in lamplight. 
Lewis estimates the 
pupil to be between 16 
and 18 mm. in width in 
starlight. With faces 
like gargoyles and with 
their immense eyes, 
which can roll sideways 
until the white eyeballs 
flicker ghostlike in the 
dusk, it is not surpris- 
ing that the natives 
regard them with awe 
and fear. They believe 
tarsiers eat charcoal 
and steal live coals 
from fires to keep them- 
selves warm ! 

Although it is almost impossible to catch 
tarsiers at night, they are not difficult to capture 
alive during the day. Captain Norman Cook 
writes that he procured fifteen of them from 
natives in fourteen days at an average price of 
about five shillings, payable in trade goods. 
Natives locate a hollow tree or crevice and then 
smoke or cut them out in daylight. But the 
almost insuperable difficulties of supplying the 
tarsiers with the live animal food that they eat 
in their native habitat has up to now preven- 
ted them from living outside the Philippines 
and Malaya. I believe only one man, Captain 
Norman Cook, has even succeeded in keeping 
tarsiers captive, in their native land, for any 
length of time. Cook, however, managed to 
keep one tarsier as a pet for sixteen months. 

In part of the tarsier’s home range there 
lives the rarest rhinoceros, the Malayan one- 
horned rhino. Owing largely to the insistent 
demand from China for the horn, which is 
believed to have aphrodisiac qualities, this 
beast has been hunted so persistently that a 
few years ago only 60 or so were believed to 
remain alive. Recent events in this rhino’s 
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CLARKE’S GAZELLE. EAST AFRICA 


habitat have probably still further decreasec 
its numbers. It is one of the rarest mammals 
on earth and its hour of extinction must have 
almost arrived. 

Australia possesses at least three creatures 
which have never been represented in a British 
zoo—the koala, the platypus, and the numbat. 
The first two animals are not very rare, but, 
like the tarsier, present considerable difficulties 
to the commissariat department of any 200 
which desires to keep them alive. 

The numbat, or banded ant-eate 
(Myrmecobius) is probably the rarest animal i 
Australia. (I omit the giant kangaroo and 
tiger-cat, because the existence of neither of 
these animals is officially admitted by 200- 
logists). It is extinct in the south and very rare 
in the west. 

The following interesting description of the 
numbat has been written by the Australiatl 
zoologist Charles Barrett : 

“A charming little marsupial, about the 
size of a rat, and with a flat, sharp-nosed hea 
and a long, stiff-haired tail. The hinder portio 
of the body is very broad and flat; the legs are 
slender, and the numbat runs with successive 
leaps, holding its tail slightly raised. Though 
its hair is coarse, the numbat looks handsome 
in a bright rust-red coat, banded with creamy 
white on the back and loins. 

“Including the tail, it measures about 
17 ins. in length. White ants are its favourite 
food, and the numbat gathers them up briskly 
with a long, extensile tongue. Feeding during 
the day-time, it runs to the nearest hollow log 
or other shelter if alarmed; but, instead 0! 
going at once to cover, on reaching a !og, may 
sit up and look around for a few moments, 
delay that sometimes proves fatal to the silly 
animal, which has no means of defence at all. 
Even when captured, a numbat is not disposed 
to bite. Inoffensive, helpless, a $s rvival ¥ 
ancient type, it is doomed to early : xtinction 


The world will lose another unique a mal.” 
That paradise of big-game, Afri, 1S 7 
home of several beasts which have sever 


foot in Britain. Four of them are a 
First of this rare quartet is the gere! ik, 90 
inhabits Somaliland and British Eat Afric 


It has a neck which is nearly as |") oe 
body and which merges almost imp rcept! : 
into its narrow head. Although « geren? 


stands only 4 or 5 ft. high, it can seach to 4 
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height of nearly 8 ft. when standing on its hind legs. Captain Swayne 
says; “1 have twice shot it in the act of standing on the hind legs, neck 
extended, and fore feet against the trunk of a tree, reaching down the 
tender shoots, Which could not be got in any other way.” 
Gerenuk inhabit stony ground covered with scattered bush. They are 
particularly well adapted to living in such inhospitable regions. The 
natives call them “‘little camels,’’ owing to their habit of trotting and then 
lying down in a similar manner to a camel: Like camels, they can exist 
for long periods without drinking, can obtain sustenance from prickly 
shrubs, and they seem to be indifferent to heat. The peculiarly shaped 
upper lips « gerenuk, which are covered with rough skin, and the beasts’ 
jong reach, ‘nable them to browse high foliage which would be out of the 
range of ot! er animals. a 
Anothe* rare antelope which inhabits the same region as the gerenuk 
is the diba ag, or Clarke’s gazelle. In appearance it is rather like a 
gerenuk. was first described by the sportsman and naturalist whose 
name it bea s in 1890. Dibatag have a peculiar way of running. The long 
neck is thr: wn back and the tail thrown forward so that there appears to 
be only a f ot between head and tail. 
This a’ telope is very difficult to shoot. In the opinion of the Midgan 
(the Soma hunting tribe) they are the wariest of the antelope, and one 
sportsman sho has tried to shoot them says the open nature of their feeding : 
ground an the beasts’ watchfulness and acute vision at unusually long THE PLAYFUL SEA-OTTER. NORTH PACIFIC 
distances °.2ke it very difficult to get within range. ISLANDS 


oh, " Ce ae ' pe eet” le : Such then are some of the animals which 
= a - " . have not yet been represented in Britain. The 
list is not exhaustive but, with the exception of 
Ovis Poli sheep and golden takin (mentioned 
in my article on the Lost Triangle, in COUNTRY 
Lire for April 10, 1942) the remaining rarities 
consist mainly of non-mammalian species and 
sub-species. Zoologists might well make one of 
their post-war aims the resolve that as soon 
after the peace as possible there shall not remain 
a mammal in the world without its representative 
in a British zoo. 


[The modelled specimens seen in the illustra- 
tions ave by Rowland Ward Studios and the other 
photographs are by Australian Trade Publicity, 


and the Fish and Wild-life Service of the U.S. 


aSEC ‘ : 
mals DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS. AUSTRALIA ye ns 


have 


sures The third member of the quartet is the Derbyan eland of Senegambia. ES ie a RE RES RSE 
itish It is a splendid animal with a rich reddish-fawn coat and horns which are ; ee 
bat. larger, more massive and divergent than those of the common eland. The 

but, Derbyan eland is a forest-dwelling animal and very rarely comes out into 
Ities the plains. It lives in small herds and is very shy. The animals live on 

200 the young shoots of various trees and bushes. It is claimed that the male 

sometimes hooks down branches of trees with its horns in order that its 

sate family can nibble at otherwise unattainable foliage. 
al ir The last of these rare African antelopes is the giant sable. Its home 

and is Portuguese West Africa, where it is chiefly found on bushy plains and 
T Of low, hilly country. It has been described as “‘one of the most spectacular 

200 of the antelopes.’’ With its impressive, curving horns, general air of 

rare alertness and great height at the shoulder, it well merits the description. 

rhe giant sable antelope used to run in herds of 50 or 60 head, but it has 

f the been persecuted so much that its numbers have been seriously depleted 
alian and it is now strictly preserved. 

_ Since the century began, the jungles of Africa have yielded four large 
wild animals previously unknown. These are the bongo, okapi, giant 
forest hog and white rhinoceros (Cottoni), which, after the elephant, is 
the largest land mammal in the world. One race of white rhino (Simum) 
was already known when the century dawned, but in 1908 Major Powell- 
Cotton collected some skulls near the station of Lado and forwarded them 
to Lydekker, who realised that they belonged to a different race of rhino. 
He christened this new white rhino Cottoni in honour of the fine sportsman- 
naturalist who had helped to establish its identity. 
bout The zoos of the world, ably backed up by the wild-animal collectors, 
arite have tried strenuously to obtain specimens of these four rare creatures. 
sky To-day, only the white rhino has never seen the inside of a British zoo. 
rring This magnificent creature has been so shot to pieces that it has been 
al estimated that only a couple of hundred remain alive at the present time. 
Ao It is, of course, now strictly preserved. 
may The seas are the home of two mammals which any British zoo would 
ents, dearly love to possess. One of these is the dugong, which inhabits the Red 

silly »ea and ‘.e waters of the warmer parts of the Indian Ocean. The female, 
t all, When n. -sing its young, holds it to the breast with one of its flippers, and 
josed ‘tis this action, seen from a distance by unsophisticated travellers, which 
il of probably «ve rise to some of the mermaid legends. Wasteful hunting has 
tion greatly r-Cuced the numbers of the dugong. 
‘ . The other rare ocean mammal is the sea-otter. Its home is the 
; the islands \. ‘he northern Pacific Ocean just off the American coast. It is 
rset — mors aquatic than the common otter, having been seen 15 miles 
lope. rom lanc and is known to breed at times on drifting seaweed. 
hich _The .-a-otter has a remarkable adaptation to its aquatic existence. 
Tica. In its nce it has an elaborate air-warming device composed of a 
Bes Sponge-lil: structure of fine bone. The sea-otter is fast in the water; io a ae Ve ee 
ily Several moa in a light skiff had to go all out on a long pull before —_ “ES DORR 
- they cou! catch up with one. Owing to its very valuable fur it has, 
to aff like the ci. song, been greatly persecuted. ENEGAMBIA 
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THE PALACE, 


SEAT OF THE GOVERNORS OF VIRGINIA 


Photographs by Richard Garrison and F. R. Nivison 
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WILLIAMSBURG 


RECONSTRUCTED 


By R. J. HERBERT SHAW 
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1.—BUILDINGS AND GARDEN AS RECONSTRUCTED ON ORIGINAL FOUNDATIONS AND PLANS 


1, West Flanking Building, possibly used as a guard house ; 2, Palace; 3, The Dairy ; 4, Tke West Well ; 5, The Laundry ; 6, The Salt House ; 7, The Smoke House ; 8, The 


Kitchen ; 9, The Scullery ; 


HEN in 1699 the Assembly of 
Virginia decided to transfer the 
capital of the Colony from James- 
town to Williamsburg (it had been 
known until then as Middle Plantation), 
Francis Nicholson, the Governor, saw himself 





10, “* The Kitchen Garden”? ; 


}1, “ The Canal’’; 12,“ The Canal” ; 


Office ; 28, The Turnaround ; 29, Scotland Path. 


as the founder of a new city. Being a thrust- 
ful man—incidentally he had a very violent 
temper—he determined to make the most of 
his opportunity. The dry, level site, free 
“from the annoyance of Muskettoes,’’ was 
ideal for his purpose, and he began with 
much zest to lay out 
the streets. 

A few years be- 
fore, Mr. Thomas 
Hadley, a master 
builder, had arrived 
at Middle Plantation 
from England with 
Sir Christopher 
Wren’s design for the 
College of William and 
Mary and had duly 
translated it into 
brick. Nicholson, 
using its great build- 
ing as his starting 
point, planned a mile- 
long avenue from the 
eastern facade to the 
site of a projected 
Capitol. This 
thoroughfare he 
called, with the assent 
of a loyal Assembly, 
Duke of Gloucester 
Street. Parallel with 
and on either side of 
it he marked out 
Francis and Nichol- 
son Streets, thus 
named to immortalise 
himself. The general 
conception was that 
ofagardencity. Wide 





13, “* The Falling Gardens” ; 
Soldiers’ Burying Ground ; 16, Fruit and Vine Garden; 17, The Maze ; 18, The Ice House and Mount ; 19, *‘ Necessary Houses” ; 
Room Garden ; 22, The East of Tree-Box Garden; 23, The Holly Garden ; 24, Frame Outbuildings ; 25, The Bath House; 26,“ The Brick Quarter’? ; 


14, The Box Garden ; 15, Revolutionary 


2€, The North Garden ; 21, The Ball- 
27, The Governor's 


spacing made for coolness in the summer 
and also for protection against the spread 
of fires. The execution was controlled by 
rigid building regulations. 

Now that Mr. John D. Rockefeller junior 
has restored Williamsburg to its eighteenth- 
century self, the dignity and convenience of 
Nicholson’s planning—a main street bisecting 
an oblong of surrounding boulevards—is for 
all to see. The city bears the unmistakable 
even if indefinable character of a capital and, 
such is the suitability of the scale established 
in his day, nothing in the whole place appears 
to be either too large or too small for its 
purpose. In 1705 Nicholson was succeeded 
by Edward Nott who, however, died after a 
year of office. 

It was obvious from the first, though the 
Assembly took some persuading, that the 
Governor of so great a Colony would require 
to be appropriately, and even regally, housed. 
Rich planters were beginning to think in 
terms of gracious and commodious country 
seats and it was an ideal moment for the 
royal representative to give a lead. The 
Legislature at last consented and by an Act 
of 1706 decreed the erection of a Gove* iors 
House on a site of some 60 acres 1,000 ft. 
to the north of Duke of Gloucester < ‘reet 
and connected with it by a broad and assy 
mall. The statute itself ordained the me >ure- 
ments of the new building, but, subj * to 
the direction of the Governor and Corcil, 
left considerable discretion to the ov -s°er, 
one Henry Cary, who was empowered t« send 
to England for such material as he ight 
require. 

In 1710 Alexander Spotswood, « ™@ 
of great vigour, ability and taste, arri 4 : 
Williamsburg as Nott’s successor. He un 
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(Left) 2—HALL AND STAIRCASE, PANELLED IN © 1RK 
NATURAL WALNUT 
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3._THE PALACE AND THE LOW WINGS FLANKING THE FORECOURT 


that the Governor’s house was well advanced, six or seven hundred yards the mellowed in regard to its approach. No photograph can 
but that the work on it was at a standstill. Bruton Church. On rounding the churchyard convey the sense of inevitability created by 
He set himself immediately to secure its wall he will see, at the end of a long vista of the composition of the centre block and its 
completion and, before the end of the year, brick and frame colonial houses set among flanking wings. The brain registers the style 
another Act of the Assembly provided the _ trees, the Governor’s Palace to all appearances of Wren, and seems to pause there. No single 
cost of outbuildings and furnishings and of as Spotswood and Cary left it. Never was feature jars and the eye remains completely 
the enclosure and adornment of the grounds. _ building more perfectly placed or proportioned satisfied. As the afternoon sun moves 
Spotswood had large ideas, 
and by 1718 was in trouble 
with the House of Burgesses 
for “lavishing away” the 
public funds. So impress- 
ive, however, was the result 
of his expenditure that the 
new building became known 
as “The Palace,” a title 
which it was ever after to 
enjoy. By about 1720 it 
was complete ; though some 
30 years later it stood in 
need of repair and re- 
modelling. It is probable 
that the ballroom wing, an 
obvious though fine ex- 
crescence, was added at this 
time. The new building was 
much admired in the Colony 
and, happily indeed for 
Virginia, its style became 
the fashion. 

A vis tor to Williams- 
burg vo walks from 
Wren’s five College east- 
wards tov rds the Capitol, 
itself a tr. ph of restora- 
tion, finc on his right after 
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westward and the shadows slant across the 
forecourt, the Palace appears as by enchant- 
ment to float in its surrounding greenery. For 
the first time, perhaps, the visitor will realise 
how little in fact the early eighteenth century 
owes to the patina of age, how much to its 
own inherent merit. The building is actually 
only some 10 years old; yet even those who 
have spent their lives among its prototypes 
will find it hard to recall a more convincing 
expression of the spirit of Queen Anne’s day. 
This vevenant speaks almost as distinctly of 
the past as the Petit Trianon itself. 

Spotswood’s Palace served the Gover- 
nors and Lieutenant-Governors of Virginia 
as home and place of entertainment until, 
in the dark hours of the morning of June 8, 
1775, Lord Dunmore, the last of them, fled 
from angry revolutionaries to the safety of 
a British man-of-war. It was then occupied 
successively by Patrick Henry and Thomas 
Jefferson—like the good architect he was he 
drew a plan of it—the first Governors of the 
Commonwealth. In 1781, while in use as a 
hospital for the American troops wounded 
at Yorktown, the central block was burned 
down. Then, during the Civil War, the out- 
buildings were demolished in order to provide 
bricks for barracks. Eventually scarcely a 
sign of the original structures remained and 
houses spread over the site. When, therefore, 
as part of his general plan of restoring the 
old Virginian capital, Mr. Rockefeller decided 
to re-build the Palace exactly as it had been, 
he confronted a baffling and scarcely pre- 
cedented task. 

The first step was to exhaust the possi- 
bilities of research. The site was cleared and 
subjected to an archeological examination 
as patiently meticulous as if it had been that 
of an ancient temple. Thus not only were 
the foundations of the Palace, its outbuildings 
and enclosing walls disclosed; but innumer- 
able fragments came to light. Carefully 
collected they provided invaluable indica- 
tions. The early builders had employed 
bricks made by hand of local clay and fired 
with local woods. It was found possible to 
reproduce them perfectly. The stone was 
English Portland and there were pavings of 
Purbeck. The mantels were of the English 
types of the'period. Scraps of their marble 
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6.—THOMAS JEFFERSON’S PLAN 


Made when he occupied the Palace as Common- 


wealth Governor, 1775 
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5.—SILVER SCONCE 
One of eight in the parlour, with the cypher 


of William III. London, 1700 


were exhumed. The iron-work had been 
executed in England and fitted locally. 

The foundations, Jefferson’s plan, and 
some old maps gave two dimensions exactly. 
The problem was to find the third. For- 
tunately, indeed, a copperplate engraving in 
the Bodleian—later the Trustees of the 
Library presented it most appropriately to 
Mr. Rockefeller—provided a rough elevation 
of the principal facade. Relying upon it and 
their own knowledge of the period and feeling 
for it, Messrs. Perry, Shaw and Hepburn of 
Boston, Mr. Rockefeller’s distinguished archi- 
tects, succeeded in capturing not only the 
body but the soul of the original. From the 
first they aimed not indeed at beauty or a 
sense of stateliness but only at faithful recon- 
struction; and they were as astonished as 
were all their fellow-workers to find that, 

when they came near the completion 
of their pedestrian and piecemeal task, 
beauty, stateliness and order had 
emerged as if all the time some 
ghostly architect had been directing 
them. . 

The process of restoring the offices 
and grounds was no less thorough. 
The foundations of the original en- 
closures and many other traces, such 
as those of the paths and the steps 
which had descended to the sunk 
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canal on the west of the Palace, remained 
A mound with the ice-house it covered stijj 
existed. Mr. Arthur A. Shurcliff, the land- 
scape architect, took the gardens in hand, He 
followed the Virginian tradition which was 
closely related to the English. Nothing was 
planted which would not have been there in 
the eighteenth century. Where local tradition 
failed the English tradition was invoked 
Thus live oak, weeping willow, sycamore 
loblolly pine, liquidambar, Judas tree, paper 
mulberry, the so-called mimosa, native 
magnolias, flowering dogwood, wild 


a 
and a number of Virginian ground-c a 
plants flourish luxuriantly. In the , itdens 
red cedar, box and crape myrtle hay» been 
used extensively, and in their seasons f: miliar 
flowers recall their British origins. It i: hard 
indeed for an Englishman, used to th: more 


reluctant growth in his country, to 
how recent the replanting really was 

The scheme of restoration included 4 
complete furnishing of every building. In 
its early days there had been what was known 
as “standing furniture,” paid for by the 
Colony, which the Assembly had decide: was 
to be of the best. In addition to it the 
Governors were wont to bring out private 
possessions of their own. Long and elaborate 
inventories had survived. The items in them 
were replaced by authentic substitutes. Gaps 
were filled in by, for the most part, mid- 
eighteenth-century pieces, and carpets and 
upholstery of original eighteenth - century 
fabrics were obtained. Neither trouble nor 
expense was held to be an obstacle, and 
once again accuracy was the predominant 
consideration. The rooms are now arranged 
as if the Palace were in full occupation by 
one of the later Governors. The beds are 
made, the dining-table is laid. Scarcely a 
detail is now missing, and the great open 
hearth of the kitchen in the yard outside 
stands ready as of yore to supply a horde of 
guests. 

The wing which flanks the forecourt on 
the west was formerly the guard-house, that 
opposite it the Governor’s office. Both are 
fully furnished, though somewhat more 
simply than the Palace itself. Here and else- 
where the colour schemes of the interior 
decoration are supported by precise know- 
ledge of eighteenth-century Virginian 
fashions. In the Governor’s office, for in- 
stance, the chimney-breast is painted in a 
most unusual combination of mustard and 
grey-green. In the humbler rooms the walls 
are as a rule of white plaster with coloured 
trim and dado. In a couple of instances 
specific directions for the painting of the 
grander ones have been found. The Palace 
itself, as the illustrations show, is true to 
the best of its period. The entrance hall or 
middle room, as it is called, and the staircase- 
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7.—PLAN OF THE MAIN FLOOR 


As reconstructed from Jefferson’s plan and foundations. 


Shows the ballr: »m 


and supper-room added to the compact residence | 
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(Right) §—SUPPER- 
ROOM. Chinese wall- 
paper of cull blue 
with cream foliage and 
coloured bird, from a 
London house. The 
English or lrish glass 
chandelier ‘ound in 
Canton. The furniture 
is English in rigin, ex- 
cept for the de-table, 
which is A: serican 


staircase 
panelled 
ral wal- 
ircase is 
| there is 
milar at 
», a great 
ion a few 

To the 
entrance 


hall and 
Fig. 2), ar 
in dark, nz 
nut. The s 
very fine, ¢ 
one very 

Carter’s Gre 
Colonial ma 
miles away 
left of the 
hall is the panelled and 

painted private dining- 

room (Fig 9). It 

contains examples of 

Whieldon agate ware 

and Oriental Lowes- 

tot which was ex- 

tremely popular in the 

Colony. To the right 

is the parlour similarly 

decorated. Behind it 

is the principal dining-room. Like the others 
it is furnished with mid - eighteenth - 
century mahogany of supreme quality. On 


the walls are a set of eight elaborate two- 














9.—THE LITTLE DINING-ROOM 


ish: furniture, Whieldon and Lowestoft wares 
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candled silver sconces (Fig. 5), dated 1700 

and bearing the royal crown and contempor- 

ary monogram. In this room there is also a 

superb pair of silver-gilt Paul Lamerie bread- 
baskets dated 1747. 
On the other side 
of the house is 
a service room 
where the food, 
carried across a yard 
from the kitchen— 
in the slave days 
all the offices were 
detached from the 
house itself — was 
kept hot before 
the hearth. 


Opposite the 
entrance and 
across the staircase 
hall double doors 
open into the ball- 
room (Fig. 4). Its 
measurements are 
47 ft. 10 ins. by 
26 ft. 6 ins., and 
it has a high 
coved ceiling. It 
is painted a pale 
blue, and in winter 
the curtains are 

-red damask. In 
summer they are 
replaced by others 
of an eighteenth- 
century Oriental 
print. In summer 
also the tapestried 
chairs, according to 
the old Virginian 
practice, are cov- 
ered in red and 
white checked linen, 
of which an original 
roll was found. The 
writer | wondered 
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why, until he realised that in the humid heat 
of a Virginian summer silk breeches had, no 
doubt, been found too damagingly porous. 
The two royal portraits are by Allan Ramsay. 
Beneath that of the King is a little case which 
contains a miniature and personal belongings 
of Governor Dinwiddie (1751-58) presented 
to the Palace by a descendant, Sir Campbell 
Stuart. Williamsburg Incorporated has re- 
ceived other presentations from this country, 
and those who have inherited possessions 
which once belonged to early Virginian 
Governors or colonists would do well to 
remember its claim and how well it cherishes 
all relics of Virginia’s past. 

Beyond the ballroom is the supper- 
room (Fig. 8). It is some 26 ft. square and 
hung with a Chinese wallpaper—a dull blue 
with cream foliage and coloured birds— 
which came from an old house in London. 
The chandelier which replaces one known to 
have been in the original room was found in 
the East India House in Canton. The silver- 
gilt punch-bowl on the centre table is a 
London piece dated 1710, on a stand of 1779. 
From the supper-room a gentle stairway 
descends into the garden. Upstairs the same 
rich elaboration prevails. A large room over 
the entrance hall is hung, as was its pre- 
decessor, in stamped leather. Each bedroom 
is a period museum; but the rigor mortis 
into which most museums tend to fall has 
in every case been studiously and cleverly 
avoided. 

Clustering at either side of the main 
block are a number of outbuildings. Even 
in their case the sense of order and symmetry 
expressed in the very humblest Virginian 
homesteads of the eighteenth century is to 
be found. There the slaves lived and worked, 
and there the kinship between the City 
Palace and the Great House of the plantations 
is most clearly to be seen. The whole assem- 
blage of buildings and gardens is indeed a 
unity so complete and so coherent that to 
be realised it must be seen, 
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Written 


N spite of considerable persecution the 
jay remains quite common throughout 
most of the mainland of England, Scotland 
and Wales, and there is every sign that 

during recent years it has increased, this being 
particularly noticeable since the outbreak of 
war, owing, no doubt, to the scarcity of game- 
keepers. The same applies, but to a greater 
extent, in the case of the magpie, which has 
not only much increased, but is now found in 
localities where it was previously a rare visitor, 
or unknown. 

It is unfortunate that, the jay, a bird of 
gorgeous plumage and second only to the 
kingfisher for sheer beauty among British birds, 
should be so destructive to the eggs and young 
of other birds. There is no doubt that it does 
play havoc during the breeding season, and any 
unguarded nest quickly falls to it. 

We had evidence of this last year when we 
saw a jay fly down to the nest of a bearded tit 
(which is, of course, one of our rarest birds) and 
destroy the eggs before we could disturb it. 
Later on I actually flushed a jay from a wood- 
pigeon’s nest which I had previously found and 
intended to photograph, as it was only 4 ft. 
above ground in a silver birch tree. Both eggs 
were smashed and one was partly eaten. 
However, we must take into consideration that 
the jay is largely a vegetarian, and an analysis 
of the stomach contents of 23 birds, examined 
by J. W. Campbell, revealed that 72°1 per cent. 
of the food was vegetable matter, so far as 
could be estimated. 

The nest of the jay which I was able to 
photograph was found while it was still being 
constructed and was visited regularly, so that 
records could be kept of egg-laying and incuba- 
tion. On May 14 a single egg was found; on 
the 17th there were three eggs, and on the 19th 
five. 

I was struck by the fact that on each visit 
I made to the nest the eggs were quite cold 
and there was no visible sign of either of the 
adult birds. On the 20th, however, a sixth egg 
had been laid and the bird was sitting. It is 
generally believed by ornithologists that the 
jay begins incubation immediately after laying 
the first egg; my observation shows that this 
is not always the case. It is thought that both 
cock and hen share the task of incubating the 
eggs, but this is a point which needs con- 
firmation, which unfortunately I was not able 





YOUNG JAYS APPEALING FOR FOOD 
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THE RAISED CREST OF THE HEN (Left) SHOWS HER EXCITEMENT IN 
THE PRESENCE OF THE COCK 


to obtain as, owing to the similarity of the 
sexes, I could never be sure which adult flew 
from the nest on my approach during the 
incubation period. 

When I visited the nest during the morning 
of June 5 five eggs were hatched, and later that 
day the last chick emerged. Thus the incuba- 
tion period was 16 days. 

After hatching had taken place a photo- 
graphic hide was erected, and several hours 
were spent watching the behaviour of both old 
and young birds. From such close quarters— 
the hide was only 6 ft. from the nest—it was 
possible to identify the sexes, as the hen shivered 
her wings, raised her crest and became excited 
when in the presence 
ofthe male. In addition 
to this it was possible 
to see that the male had 
a rather brighter plum- 
age, with more contrast 
in the various colours, 
and his general be- 
haviour was much more 
nervous. 

Within a few 
minutes of my being 
left in the hide the hen 
returned, and for a 
moment she perched on 
the rim of the nest. The 
young reached upwards 
with bills agape and 
called rather harshly, 
but the hen took no 
notice of them and 
settled herself down in 
the nest to brood them. 

The chicks soon 
quietened down and re- 
mained silent until the 
cock alighted in the 
tree, when muffled calls 
were heard from under 
the hen, and presently 
tiny heads could be seen 
poking their way from 
under her body. As the 
cock jumped down to 
the nest, so the hen 
stood on one side and 
herself begged for food 
by opening her bill and 


eae aera rte nemnranenaneeneneme 


quivering her wings. The food brought by the 
male was carried in a throat-pouch, and was 
regurgitated a little at a time into the mouths 
of each of the six young, while the appeals of 
the hen were ignored. The meal over—it had 
lasted barely a minute—the cock left the vicinity 
immediately, and before resuming the brooding 
the hen cleaned the nest by swallowing each of 
the feces as it was ejected by the young. 

For the first few days the cock was left to 
do most of the catering, and he performed this 
duty very efficiently, returning to the nest every 
30 to 50 minutes with sufficient food for each 
of the chicks. Although he usually ignored 
the appeals of the hen, he did occasionally give 
her some food, and then his manner of inserting 
his bill into that of his mate and regurgitating 
was such as to suggest affection. 

It is perhaps interesting at this point to 
notice the manner in which the family of crows, 
to which the jay belongs, feeds its young as 
opposed to that of the doves, which also regur- 
gitate the food. In the first place the crows 
carry the food in the throat-pouch, whereas the 
doves produce a milk in the crop. When feeding 
the young the former insert their bills into those 
of the chicks and regurgitate the food, but the 
reverse is the case with the latter, the youns 
of which push their bills into and down the 
throat of the adults and drink the milk as 
it is pumped up from the crop. 

Both adults were careful for the health 
of their offspring and the cleanliness of the 
nest. After each meal they would wait for the 


young to defecate, and would encourge them 
to do so by tapping with their bi at the 
cloaca, or giving gentle tugs at th feathers 
round this region. This is probably an ;tinctive 
action on the part of the parents, but averthe- 
less reveals the method by which t.¢ young 
are reminded of an important func‘ion. All 
the feces, either deposited on the 1 7 of the 
nest or taken direct from the cloa » by the 
adults were carried away or swallow 1 by the 
old birds, and in this way the nest vas kept 
scrupulously clean. ; 

As a parent the jay is, to my m- *d, exer 
plary, and I know of many cases w! ‘¢ It " 
appeared to sacrifice its own life in attemp! 
to save its young. The following is < eS 
A gamekeeper who is known to me ited / 
the nest of a pair of jays with the 1 ted 


shooting the adults as they came b: 
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FEEDIN 


THE YOUNG WITH FOOD REGURGITATED 


FROM THE THROAT-POUCH 


their well-g-own young. He kept up his watch 
for some hours, but the jays did not return, as 
they probaly realised he was in the vicinity 
of their nest. Impatient, but determined to 
destroy the jays, the keeper climbed the tree 
and took one of the chicks from its nest. He 
tied a piece of string round one wing and sus- 
pended it from a branch just beneath the nest. 
Naturally the chick squawked in terror, and 


MANNERS 


ANNERS are just as desirable in a 
kennel dog as in a house dog, and 
all gun puppies should be taught 
“gentlemanly”’ habits. Nothing is 

more annoying than to visit a strange kennel 
and be overwhelmed by the slobbering atten- 
tions of half a dozen puppies at once. The effect 
on old clothes may be unimportant, but it is 
another matter when any of one’s dogs, just 
alter having strayed on a tarred road, makes 
violent love to a guest who is probably more 
smartly attired. 

In any case, the habit is objectionable and 
should be sternly checked at once by tumbling 
the puppy over and hitting him over the nose 
sharply enough to make him sneeze. If he re- 
peats the offence, a few doses of this treatment, 
together with the word ‘‘ Down,’’ will soon con- 
vince him that the game is not worth playing. 


MUCH PATIENCE NEEDED 


A dog’s refusal to ‘‘kennel”’ up is a sign of 
bad manners. To induce him to obey the order 
at once, either put him on a check cord and 
lead him in, or throw some tasty morsel on to 
the floor, at the same time giving the order 

Kennel.’ In the former case the lesson must 
be repeated two or three times a day, until the 
Puppy walks in of his own accord, when he 
should be suitably rewarded. Once the dog is 
iiside, leay: the kennel door open, but blocking 
the entrance push him back at every attempt to 
break out. If he dodges past, do not make a 
dive at him, or on any account chase him, for 
this will ily make him kennel-shy. 

Ad:aitt dly, where you have a number of 
puppies eal with, strict obedience is not 
obtained y nout a good deal of patience, but 
: kennel ¢ 1 be said to be well managed whose 

Ogs are correctly trained in this respect. 
In t wring the fields and commons offer 
ne - o£ scope, not only for enlarging 
sed P\T) > mind but for continuing his 
"ac ‘ming. His dummy work will 
pie. ne mainly at home; but it is 
mitch everal reasons that he should get 
the bie ) strangers and to the sights of 
© big outside. 


within a moment or two both parents hurried 
back to the rescue, only to receive a charge of 
shot. Actually all three were killed with one 
cartridge, so near did the adults go to their 
unhappy youngster. 

It is impossible to explore here the question 
of whether this self-sacrificing action on the 
part of the parent birds was entirely the result 
of an overpowering instinct—that is, an auto- 


A CONSULTATION BETWEEN THE COCK 
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AND 


(Right) 


HEN AT THE NEST 


matic reflex action on hearing the cry of their 
young. My close observation of the pair which 
are the subject of this article inclines me to the 
belief that their behaviour was not always 
activated by one master instinct, but was some- 
times the outcome of a conflict between a 
number of different ones. To this extent their 
action might at times be described as pre- 
meditated. 


IN FIELD AND KENNEL 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


It is hardly fair, for instance, to expect a 
young dog, however promising he may be, to do 
himself justice in competition with strange 
animals, and amid the general bustle of a 
shooting party, if he has never been allowed 
any experience outside his own demesne. 
Instead of attending to his job, he will, fright- 
ened and suspicious, have one eye cocked on 
every gun or beater who comes near him. So 
take him with you on all your walks abroad; 
let him accompany you when you go into a 
town, and get him accustomed to the strange 
lights and noise of traffic. All this will develop 
his intelligence and strengthen his nerve. 

In the open country there are several 
useful lessons which your puppy can learn 
before arriving at the stage at which you will 
introduce him to game proper. Here, again, 
‘‘manners”’ enter into the curriculum, for he 
must be taught to treat cattle, sheep and poultry 
with quiet contempt. This advice is not so 
superfluous as it may sound, since only recently 
I came across a Labrador which had to be 
destroyed on account of its poultry-chasing 
proclivities. 


HABIT HARD TO CURE 


I suggest, further, that if you want your 
puppy to turn out a good bird-dog, you insist 
that for the first two seasons he looks on rabbits 
and hares in the same light as livestock. It is 
far better never to exercise him where ground 
game is abundant; there is, after all, no reason 
deliberately to lead him into temptation, and 
to break a dog off chase is as difficult as it is 
easy to prevent him from acquiring the habit. 

He must, of course, meet ground game on 
his walks, but an infantile instinct to pursue 
it can be corrected in next to no time by the 
use of the check cord. When he first bolts after 
a rabbit, pull him up with a sharp jerk, and the 
second time put all your weight on the cord and 
throw the puppy clean over. Then take the 
cord up close, search for a rabbit in its seat, 
and let the dog push it up. If he tries to chase 
again, you can put your hand on his collar, 
force him to sit, and repeat ‘‘Ware fur” or 
““Steady.’’ He will then connect cause and 


effect, and after a few more similar lessons with 
the cord he should range free without causing 
any anxiety. 

In an obstinate case you may have to use 
the whip; chasing fur is the only fault for which 
I ever thrash a puppy, but then it is a fault 
which must be eradicated once and for all if a 
dog is to be of use in the field. If, however, you 
have to resort to severe measures, punish the 
dog on the spot where the offence was com- 
mitted, so that he fully understands the reason 
for his licking. 


TEACHING SELF-RELIANCE 


Then you may teach your pupil self-reliance, 
such as is represented by jumping obstacles 
and going through fences and streams. Put him 
inside a pen of hurdles or into a field where 
there are only one or two small exits through 
the hedge; stand outside and invite him to 
jump the hurdle or find his way out of the 
field. At first his performance will be something 
of a scramble, but do not actively assist him. 
Throw a tit-bit over the hurdle, try to make 
him understand by demonstration what ‘‘ Over’”’ 
means, and soon he will come to jump back- 
wards and forwards for his reward. Possibly at 
first the puppy may howl piteously, and try 
every means but the right one to escape from 
his captivity, but so long as you are assured that 
he can extricate himself by using his intelligence, 
leave him to it. 


Nothing will teach him more quickly to 
overcome his difficulties than the fear of being 
left behind, whereas if you go to his aid he will 
rely on you to do so at the next obstacle he 
encounters. He will soon realise the necessity 
of using his eyes as well as his nose to find 
gaps in hedges and the way through fences 
and under gates, and from such elementary 
lessons it is but a step to train him to find 
his way from point to point. Not only this, 
but the puppy will begin to rely on himself, 
and the foundations will be laid for the 
display of that individuality which is so 
important when you introduce him to serious 
work in the field. 
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THE RURAL POINT OF VIEW 


By SIR PERCY HURD, M-P., 


N considering proposals now before the 

Ministry for the future of local govern- 

ment, it is well to come down to earth 

from the clouds and see where we stand. 
The best-laid plans of the planners must take 
account of age-long traditions, local ways of 
life and the inexorable Parliamentary time- 
table. Speaking for myself alone I will try to 
define the rural point of view. 

First of all let it be noted that what we 
are here dealing with is a product of the peculiar 
genius of the English people. Our municipal 
system has been evolved century after century 
to give scope in the local sphere to the citizen’s 
sense of self-management. It has been adjusted 
from time to time to meet changing conditions 
in city, shire, borough and hamlet, and, speaking 
generally, has met the needs of the people so 
efficiently that it has become the model for 
municipal progress all through the English- 
speaking world. Again and again it has pro- 
vided the means of stemming encroachments 
on our liberties by kings and barons, 
priests and prelates. It has created 
in every part of the land nerve 
centres, for the voluntary services, 
of public-spirited men and women, 
developing local patriotism to a de- 
gree unknown in any other part of 
the world. We witness to-day the 
ruin which undue centralisation has 
brought to countries like France, 
Italy, and Germany, where local 
initiative has been benumbed and 
the ordinary citizen has lost the 
power of resistance to oppression and 
unreasoning mass emotion. We may 
well take warning from the sorry 
spectacle which Europe presents to- 
day. We boast of our democracy; 
it can only survive if we take every 
means of strengthening the fibre and 
sense of responsibility and personal 
interest of each citizen, and especially 
in the management of the services 
that most closely touch the life of 
the home. 


REGIONALISM 


With this background in mind 
let us consider the proposals for 
what is called the “reform” of 
local government. Those which have 
attracted most attention fall roughly 
into three groups. The first group 
would in effect hand our municipal 
system over to Whitehall. The 
country would be parcelled out into 
regions such as has been done for 
Civil Defence purposes in war-time. 
Whitehall would fashion a national municipal 
policy and Commissioners would apply it 
in each region, no doubt using the munici- 
palities as agents and rate collectors. 
Anyone who believes that a public nurtured in 
the municipal tradition would tolerate that 
will believe anything. It is, perhaps, enough to 
add that the National Government representing 
the three political parties has undertaken 
(House of Commons, October 21, 1941) that 
‘nothing will be done to destroy the democratic 
nature of local government.”’ 

The second group of proposals would 
carve up England and Wales, urban and rural 
alike, into large regional units to be adminis- 
tered by Single All-purpose Authorities radiat- 
ing from some large centre of population. 
hat would be to deprive local government of 
its essential local character, diluting local 
patriotism to vanishing point, with no compensa- 
ting advantage in the results. A virile local 
patriotism is one of our most valuable national 
assets. At all times it is a safeguard against 
an oOver-centralised bureaucracy and a check 
upon waves of emotion emanating from big 
centres of population such as have made havoc 
in other lands. In war-time this local patriotism 
gives us such outstanding support of the 
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national cause as has come from innumerable 
War Savings Weeks, Spitfire and Wings For 
Victory Funds under local civic stimulus in all 
parts of the country. It must be the aim of 
wise statesmanship to strengthen and enlarge 
this local civic sense in every practicable way. 
There are many instances of successful co- 
operation between great municipalities and 
adjacent urban and rural authorities in pro- 
viding hospital, water and sewerage, electricity 
and other services; and latterly, in town and 
country planning schemes, this co-operation is 
operated through joint committees or boards, 
each authority paying its quota and retaining 
its status. The method should be far more 
extensively used, especially in such matters as 
town and country planning. 

Partnership on a footing of equality cer- 
tainly is the order of the day, but not absorp- 
tion. Where is the Minister of the Crown who 
would be so rash as even to ask Members of 
the House of Commons to set up Single All- 


many rural authorities and that some of them 
are ill equipped to provide services of the 
required standard. If so, the reason j plain : 
some County Councils must have filed t 
carry out the task imposed upon tiem py 


Parliament. Their periodical revision «! boun. 
daries must have been ineffectual. Again, it js 
urged that there are Urban District which 
are too small to function properly. He: again 
a competent revision of boundaries is th: roper 
corrective. 

My own view is that we should ay ply to 
this problem the traditional English naxim 
“Get round the table.’’ Let County, rban, 
and Rural Councils in each county ap) oint a 
Joint Committee to consider the revision of 
boundaries within the county, so as to ensure 


that each authority, either independeiitly or 
has the 
ff for 
odern 
Joint 


by grouping with kindred authorities, 
financial resources and administrative st 
services suited to its needs under 1 
conditions. The conclusions of these 





AN ANCIENT CHARTER BOROUGH—MARLBOROUGH 


Though old, they can face the test of competence to meet modern needs 


purpose Authorities to rob the constituencies 
of nearly all those members of their prized 
municipal status? He would write his own 
political death warrant. 


COUNTY ADJUSTMENTS 


A third proposal would re-cast the structure 
of county administration, abolishing all Rural 
District Councils as such, abolishing all Urban 
District Councils in areas with a population of 
fewer than 10,000, abolishing ancient charter 
boroughs, and dividing the county into “County 
Districts’? with powers largely delegated from 
the county authority. No sufficient reason has 
been advanced for these drastic changes. 
Experience and the records of the supervising 
Government departments show that bigness is 
not of itself a guarantee of efficiency. Small 
units have often proved to be among the best 
managed, in peace-time and war alike. Nor is 
the number of the population a sufficient guide. 
Other factors must be considered, such as the 
topographical features of the area, the charac- 
teristics of the inhabitants, and so on. The 
prime test must be efficiency—the administra- 
tion and financial ability to provide the highest 
appropriate standards of municipal service. 

It has been suggested that there are too 


Committees should be submitted to a permanent 
and independent Boundary Commission for 
adoption or suggested revision, reserving, how- 
ever, the right of any authority to appeal to 
the Privy Council. That is the authority from 
which charters originate, and appeal to it 
would give the means of testing the issue n 4 
simple democratic way. 
The procedure is simple and inexpensive. 
When passed, the Order-in-Council lies on the 
table of Parliament for 48 days. Any Member 
may put a Prayer upon the Order Paper for 
its annulment. A day is thereupon fixed for 
debate, and the House decides the issue. In 
the past few weeks two Prayers have come 
before the House of Commons. In one case 
the Order-in-Council was annulled; in the 
other the Prayer was rejected by vot and the 
Order-in-Council came into force. 


DEVOTION TO PUBLIC W ‘AL 
It has been argued that Rural Dis‘rict and 


small Urban Councils attract members who at 
inadequate in experience and quality nd are 
too often guided by self-interest, as, fo poor 
in land development. Much the sam: “y 1 
said of every public body. You will | v<r & 


a perfect whole. I have sat thr 2 six 
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and I should be sorry to see all 
with whom I have been in daily 
¢ an Al test. That is no good 
or abclishing the House of Commons. 
The great bocy of Members have been fully 

to the required standards of the past and 
‘ capable of what new tasks may be assigned 
“4 Jud, ing from the many annual Con- 
ia f tie Rural District Councils of 
nd Wales over which I have pre- 
sided I shoul: say the same of them, and no 
joubt the sare may be said of the Urban 
Council Coni rences. There are few more 
inspiring eXP iences in our national life than 
to witness tl » acumen and devotion to the 
public weal y ‘ich are evident at these gather- 
ings of unpa representatives from all parts 
of the countr and all grades of society. They 
: d and Wales at their best, and 
they would pond well to fuller recognition 
and larger 1 onsibilities. 

OINT SERVICES 

Anotab feature of the Rurai Conferences 

is the prese e of many County Councillors 


who are als; tural District Councillors. Their 
dual represe cation indicates the harmony in 




















partnership vhich enlightened County and 
Rural Coun \s cultivate, each respecting the 
other's sphe 2, and most successfully using 





Joint Comm. tees to operate services common 
to both, suc. as those of hospitals, water and 
gwerage sc. mes, electricity and gas supply, 
and town ard country planning. 

Again, i! is said that the local authorities 
are prone to think of rateable values first, and 
historic and esthetic considerations second. 
That has, alas! been true of many members 
of many local authorities, and the records of 
the Departments of State show that the criti- 
cism is not less applicable to the larger than the 
lesser authorities. In this they have reflected 
the general level of public opinion. Happily, 
we seem to have moved into an ampler idea 
of public conduct. 

As for the proposal to abolish Ancient 
Charter Boroughs, they must, like other 
authorities, answer the test of competence to 
meet modern needs. Many can; others may 
not be equal to the new tasks. Their future 
status would be a matter, first of all, for the 
Joint Committee of the Authorities of the 
County, and then for the independent Boundary 
Commission, with right of appeal to the Privy 
Council. 

Here I may give a personal experience. 
For Parliamentary reasons I must reside mostly 
in London, but partly in the Ancient Charter 
Boroughs of Marlborough and Devizes. Because 
the municipalities of Marlborough and Devizes 
are old, are they fusty and out-of-date? That 
is not my experience. I enjoy there much the 
same modern conveniences and amenities as I 




































enjoy in one of the best managed of London 
boroughs. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY QUEUE 

It would be a strange comment upon our 






democratic professions if changes which must 
profoundly affect our daily lives were made 
except upon the people’s mandate. But no 
general election is possible until the three- 


















(uarters of the men and women electors now 
away on the war fronts and in war factories 
teturn to their homes—and that cannot be for 
s least two years after the Armistice. But, 
defore peace comes, Parliament must pass at 
aSt SIX Inijor measures to which the Govern- 
ent is ple‘ved. They include a great extension 
our educational system, the reorganisation 
1 electrici: - services throughout the kingdom, 
‘and refor n the basis of the Barlow, Scott, 
and Uth Reports, a permanent structure 
nbenar | agricultural production and food 
Imports, 





“m the promised “social security” 
rip Be dge principles. We cannot face 
a Brave ial uffrest which would ensue if 
the mill f demobilised men and women 


come baz] fore these needs are met. From 











vee 't fol; that the Minister in charge of 

the d I *overnment Bill, to effect any of 

aie rast" coposals now before the Govern- 

leche Bd himself at the end of a hope- 

“sly lor rliamentary queue. 

"ie. 5 ‘ broke out in September, 1939, 
> had to be set in motion 
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Over-night as it were. The Government turned 
to the working organisation of local government 
up and down the country, especially to the 
lesser units which are nearest to the home life 
of the people. The crisis was met instantly and 
efficiently. All the plans of Whitehall would 
otherwise have been of no avail, and we should 
have seen little of that almost incredible expan- 
sion of voluntary service which has radiated 
from the municipal centres of city and borough 
and rural administration. Similarly, in meeting 
the urgent needs of demobilised men and 
women, it is to the existing municipal bodies 
that the State must turn, and once again it 
will not turn in vain. 


POLICY OF THE GOOD NEIGHBOUR 


This then is the pith of the matter as seen 
from the point of view of the Rural District 
Council. Already we begin to feel the pressure 
of post-war needs. Millions of new and re- 
conditioned houses must be provided, and the 
planning of a better Britain, into which these 
houses and their attendant services must be 
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fitted, cannot be left in mid-air. A commensur- 
ate development of water supply and sewerage 
services must immediately follow. At the end 
of 1939, 78,000 Rural Parishes had been pro- 
vided with piped water supplies, and many 
more water and sewerage schemes would now 
be in operation but for the outbreak of war. 
Electricity, gas, and a whole range of health 
and sanitary developments will also be needed. 
Our municipal services have progressed con- 
tinuously, especially in recent years, and, 
fortified by a quickened public interest, they 
will justify the confidence that is being shown 
in their readiness for further responsibilities. 

In fashioning the future we shall need the 
experience and zeal of all types of local authori- 
ties. There will be more than enough work for 
all efficient Councils. Why then waste time 
and energy in sparring and getting in one 
another’s way? The public interest will best 
be served by working together each in our own 
sphere, with mutual respect in the spirit of the 
good neighbours. And, after all, that is much 
the pleasantest way. 


THE GOLFING BACKGROUND 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


HAVE had to tear myself away with a 

sensible wrench from an occupation that 

was altogether too dreamy and idle and 

pleasant for these strenuous times. In my 
mind’s eye I was traversing one golf course of 
my acquaintance after the other, hole by hole, 
pausing ever and anon at some particular 
favourite in order to “‘lean and love it over 
again’”’ and then passing reluctantly on. This 
is an amusement that could be prolonged to all 
eternity and after a while I resolutely gave it 
up and took pen and paper in hand; but let 
it not be thought that I had been wholly idle. 
In all those happy journeys on which I sent my 
mind, while my body remained in an armchair, 
there was an object and a purpose; I was trying 
to remember the backgrounds of putting greens. 

This is a game easier to play inland where 
there are trees, than at the seaside where the 
back of the green is apt to melt imperceptibly into 
a stretch of turf. So it was the inland backgrounds 
that came back most vividly. First of all came 
the half-encircling trees, running up a slope, 
which make so peaceful and pretty a spot of 
the fifth green at my beloved old Woking; all 
manner of sylvan fairies might dwell there and, 
when the golfers are all gone, come out and 
dance on the green by moonlight. Then came 
another more prosaic but none the less attrac- 
tive background, that of the club-house with its 
veranda behind the fourteenth green, holding 
out promise of refreshment and even of surcease 
from toil after a shortened round. I wandered 
on to West Hill with its charming belts of wood- 
land, and to Worplesdon with its tall grassy 
mound behind the twelfth, where I had so often 
rested while basely allowing the match to go 
all the way up the long eleventh without me. 
The black row of firs behind the famous fifth 
at Worlington almost brought tears to my eyes. 
By the sea, as I have said, memory drew far 
more blanks, but still there were lines of rushes 
close behind certain greens at Westward Ho! 
and the Coastguards’ cottages at Rye at the 
back of the old sixth, and the Maiden tower- 
ing over the old fifth hole at Sandwich, and the 
dead and gone stone walls behind the Cardinal 
green at Prestwick. 


* * * 


Yes, it was a delicious, nostalgic game, 
full of ‘‘regrets for buried time”; but apart 
from its demoralising character I was playing 
it all wrong and not as I was bidden to play it 
by a learned and ingenious friend. He has 
lately been bombarding me with letters on the 
subject : no fewer than three, and I have only 
lost one of them, which for me is a small 
average. Enough remains to make clear his 
point, which is, I think, an interesting one. 
No one loves natural beauty more than he 
does, but as regards the merits of golfing holes 
no beauty will turn him from his inflexible path, 
and in his view anything in the nature of a 
“‘close-up”’ background to a hole detracts from 
its purely golfing merits. The great holes of the 


world, he says, have backgrounds which are 
“vague, indefinite and elusive.’’ He is con- 
foundedly apt to be right in such judgments, 
and I think he is right here. 

His reason is, of course, a stern one. He 
wants the player to be given as little help as 
possible, and the wood, or whatever else it 
may be, does help in the focusing of distance. 
This is, I am sure, true: it is where any 
background is a!good long way off that we 
find it hard to know what club to take. 
When it is close we seldom make any grave 
error. My friend mentions one particular 
hole, the seventeenth at Woking, as a good 
example, where the only definite background 
is 350 yds. beyond the green. I always used to 
think that a difficult hole at which to play the 
second shot. There was, so to speak, nothing to 
catch hold of, except indeed that admirable and 
impudent little bunker called “Johnny Low” 
bang in the middle of the green, which certainly 
put the fear of the Lord into one, but did not 
help the gauging of distance. He further prays 
in aid the Old Course at St. Andrews where, 
except for the criss-cross railings and the green 
bank at the back of the home green, there is 
very little to guide the eye. True, on the way 
home our caddie may direct us by St. Regulus’s 
tower, as on the way out he may choose “Cox’s 
lum,’’ the tall chimney in Dundee; but these 
are purely lines; they are away in the dimness 
and give no clue whatever as to distance. At 
one point in The Rose and the Ring Thackeray, 
after describing the royal meal, says that 
“‘a very pretty game may be played”’ by each 
child naming its favourite dishes. So here the 
golfing reader may play a pretty game by 
himself in running through his favourite holes 
and seeing what sort of backgrounds they 
possess. 

 * * 

To his views on indistinct backgrounds my 
friend adds a corollary to the effect that many 
of the greatest holes have greens which run 
away from the player; not, of course, plunging 
down Gadarene slopes, but running slightly 
and definitely away. Here again the effect is 
the same, that we have the less to help us make 
up our minds as to the right club; and once 
we are in two minds over a shot we are on the 
road to making a mess of it. I shall here 
interpolate a view of my own, which may seem 
at first opposed to his, but is not, I think, 
really so. Of all the holes with which I was 
perfectly familiar, and yet found hardest to 
judge, were certain holes at Ashdown Forest, 
where the greens ran not down but up hill: the 
fourth, for instance, and the famous Apollyon 
(the thirteenth) and the home hole. If any man 
knows any course well John Rowe must know 
Ashdown, for he has been playing it for 50 years; 
and yet I have seen him hit shots up to those 
greens, as to which he was admittedly dubious 
whether his ball was near the hole or well short 
of it or well past it. Now, the reason I take it is 
—and this really confirms my friend’s belief— 
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that on those Ashdown greens the golfer, as he 
prepares to play his second, can see the up slope 
in front, but the actual spot, where the flag is, 
goes melting away from him. They are not 
blind holes, but they are semi-blind, as in fact 
are many of the holes at St. Andrews, though 
I daresay I should never have perceived this 
apparently blasphemous truth if it had not been 
pointed out to me. The hole where the green 
runs straight up hill and is entirely visible is 
as a rule an easy one to approach, partly no 
doubt because we are in no great fear of running 
over and so swing our club the more freely. It 
is doubt that plays the mischief, and it is doubt 
that my fiendish friend wishes ever to implant 


in the golfer’s bosom. 


There is perhaps one more remark to be 
round off this subject. 
Some reader may say that such holes as I 


made in order to 


THE CASE FOR 
PASTEURISATION 


IR,—In your issue of February 12 

Professor Garrod gave his version 
of the case for pasteurisation. He 
appareutly ignores all evidence which 
does not support him and dismisses the 
statement in a milk trade journal that 
“Calves cannot possibly live on 
pasteurised milk’’ with a simple denial 
and not a shred of real evidence. The 
Auchingrave Agricultural College’s 
experiment of about 10 years ago 
amply supports the milk journal’s 
statement, and other cases could be 
quoted if necessary. Dr. A. H. 
Macdonald, the Chief Medical Officer 
to the 8,000 children of Dr. Barnado’s 
Homes, is a convinced believer in 
fresh unpasteurised milk, and after 
a five years test made a full report in 
the British Medical Journal. He was 
backed up by their dental expert 
Professor Sprawson. Again—how does 
Professor Garrod explain the fact that 
bovine T.B. is rare in villages where 
only fresh raw milk is consumed, and 
much more frequent in large towns 


where pasteurised milk is mainly 
supplied ? 
Even Professor Garrod admits 


that pasteurisation reduces the highly 
important Vitamin C content, and we 
may safely assume that other vital 
vitamins are also affected, thus re- 
ducing the protective qualities of this 
valuable food. 

The President of the National 
Federation of Milk Producers stated 
at Rochdale on January 23, 1943, that 
out of 27 Liverpool doctors, 26 were 
supplied with unpastéurised milk ! 

I have no financial interest what- 
ever in the pasteurisation question, 
but am convinced that to make it 
compulsory would be to slow down the 
advance in the nation’s health.— 
EDWARD W. STUBBS, Angmering, 
Sussex. 

[We have submitted Mr. Stubbs’s 
letter to Professor Garrod, who 
writes: ‘‘ The answers to Mr. Stubbs’s 
points are briefly as follows : 


‘**(1) Notests ever performed any- 
where have shown that ‘calves cannot 
possibly live on pasteurised milk.’ 
The evidence obtained in a properly 
conducted test that they thrive on it 
and are indistinguishable from calves 
raised on raw milk will be found in a 
publication to which I gave the refer- 
ence in my reply to the letter of Com- 


mander Bowles in your issue of 
March 19. 
“(2) Dr. A. H. Macdonald’s 


views are disclaimed by Dr. Barnado’s 
Homes. Their present Chief Medical 
Officer, Dr. H. Carson Gilmore, wrote 
to the British Medical Journal on 
January 2 last as follows: ‘The pub- 
licity accorded to the views of Dr. 
A. H. Macdonald, late Chief Medical 
Officer of Dr. Barnado’s Homes, in 
your leading article makes it incum- 
bent upon me to point out that the 
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golfer. 


Council of Dr. Barnado’s Homes did 
not share these views. At their meet- 
ing on December 21, 1938, while Dr. 
Macdonald was still their Chief 
Medical Officer, the Council ordered 
the general use of pasteurised milk 
throughout the Homes: any depar- 


Pe. 
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bias. 
. 


‘ ae 


have been talking about are “unfair’’ to the 
stranger. If so, I will agree with him at once 
that they are difficult for the stranger, but I 
will not agree as to the unfairness. Golf courses 
are not made—or at least I do not think so— 
in order that the visitor should be at no dis- 
advantage as compared with the habitué and 
should be able to play them, as the saying is, 
blindfold. A course so plain and obvious as 
that may conceivably be the ‘‘fairest’’ battle- 
ground for a professional tournament in which 
men are playing for their bread and butter, 
though I would not personally admit even so 
much. I am quite sure it would not be the most 
interesting course on which to see them, nor 
that which would find out the most skilful 
Anyhow, golf is primarily played by 
amateurs who play for fun, and the more a 
course needs knowing the greater, 
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broadly 


from the elder tree about half an hour 
later. 

This variety of the tit family 
only appears in winter, usually singly, 
and departs in February. 

The photograph may be unusual, 


but after I had won the _ bird’s 





THE FOOD HOARDER COLLECTING MATERIAL 
See letter “‘ A Food Hoarder”’ 


ture from this practice would be 
viewed with grave disquiet.’ 

*«(3) That bovine T.B. is rare in 
villages and much more frequent in 
large towns is not a fact. If it were, 
where would it lead us? Is it sug- 
gested that bovine tuberculosis is 
transmitted to man otherwise than by 
milk, or that pasteurisation does not 
kill tubercle bacilli? There is ample 
evidence that pasteurisation prevents 
milk-borne tuberculosis; in Toronto, 
where for nearly 30 years past all 
milk has been pasteurised, tubeicu- 
losis due to the bovine bacillus is 
unknown except in recent arrivals 
from elsewhere. 

(4) One cannot ‘safely assume’ 
in scientific matters, and the result in 
this case is error. 

“(5) The number of doctors in 
Liverpool is 740.’’—Ep.] 


A FOOD HOARDER 


S1r,—The tit family is said to have 
the habit of storing food. 

Noticing the quick return of this 
coal tit after having been handed a 
bit of cheese-rind, I made a test, and 
noted that it flew to trees in a double 
hedge about 120 yds. away, and re- 
turned immediately for more. About 
the third time it flew to trees not so 
far off, and so reduced the length of 
journeys until on the tenth and 
eleventh it placed the bits of cheese 
on the side of an elder tree and in the 
top of a Brussels sprout plant about 
20 yds. distant. I retrieved the piece 


confidence it was fearless, and I had 
very little trouble in getting the pose 
illustrated—except pressing the shutter 
release at the correct moment. The 
camera was on a tripod about 4 ft. 
away. Shutter speed one-hundredth 
of a second at F/4.5.—H. Taytor, 
Chelmsford, Essex. 


POWER SCHEMES AND 
SALMON 


S1r,—All schemes involving the har- 
nessing of, admittedly, the vast power 
of tides, where these run through a 
narrow neck, must necessarily be 
subject to the interests of (a) naviga- 
tion and (b) salmon. To derive maxi- 
mum power in turbines, there could 
be no bypass for either. 

Nor, in existing schemes, has it 
been proved that the salmon, as an 
industry, has benefited. Before the 
war the nettable stock of really 
marketable fish was getting very low. 
Is it too much to imagine that this 
may become much lower, owing to loss 
of growing fish in the sea, due to 
under-water explosions, oil, etc.? One 
of the ways in which this stock may 
be re-built (in about 10 years or so) 
is by the introduction of really pro- 
tective legislation, so that the rivers 
in which the fish breed become 
absolute ‘‘sanctuaries’’ as far as pollu- 
tion and poaching are concerned. At 
present the whole question is left to 
grossly over-taxed angling proprietors 
who, in upper (and most important) 


speaking, the fun. I do not mean th 
be met with on some downland co 
knowing exactly at what points to 
hillside far away from the line, so thz 
may come trickling and toppling doy, 
green. That sort of rule-of-thumb |. 
soon grows unutterably tiresome. I m: 
the fun to be had at St. Andrews whe: 
little a shifting of the wind makes + 
scratch his head and reconsider his pla 
he can never learn all there is to know. 
knows I have grown as angry as n 
being deceived by some puzzling sh: 
course strange to me; but that on! 
apart from the fact that it was fool. 
to be cross, that I do not know the c 
enough and must learn it better. Go! 
are made for those who play on them ind not 
for mere birds of passage. 
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waters, have no incentive o 
agement to preserve; their 


encour- 
I-€ 
‘sport’”’ being limited to a few ‘ pow 
fish in autumn. 

When bag-nets in the sea (ang 
there should be no cther form of legal 
netting) can work to a really high 
capacity, perhaps 10 times greater 
than ever known in recent years, there 
will always be a sufficient surplus in 
the rivers to satisfy anglers, and to 
maintain an ample breeding stock at 
the same time. 


Since it has not been proved 
that the young smolts, descending to 
the sea for the first time, can avoid 
turbines or pass through them without 
loss, is it not possible to look for sites 
for impounding water which are above 
the spawning streams of the fish? In 
this way much money could be saved 
by avoiding the construction cf 
elaborate (and sometimes laughable) 
fish passes, supposed to conduct 
salmon to spawning grounds long 
since submerged. Obviously, again, 
the impounded water must be te- 
turned to the river more or less on 
the spot, and not led away by tunnels. 
Se-called ‘‘compensation water’’ has 
not, so far, led to a really clean river, 
or one of steady flow—both absolute 


essentials to fish, and to public 
amenity. — C. Trovut, Guildford, 
Surrey. 
SARDINE-TIN 
ARCHITECTURE 


S1r,—Mr. Wentworth Day did well 
to write the letter headed Sardine- 
Tin Architecture, and Country LIF 
did well to publish it; a thing no other 
paper in the country—technical or 
otherwise—would have done. In it, 
and in the leading article referring to 
it, several things are said which have 
long needed to be said. 


In the ’thirties this country was 
invaded by a wave of simplification 
in architecture, which caught on (for 
obvious reasons) with the schools 


and the technical press. The 
“scientific invention’? was purely a 
myth fostered by commercial oppor 
tunism. It had not the support o! 
one single responsible architect, of, 
except for a few highbrow cronks, any 
of public. 

Some at least of the scl ols have 
seen their folly, those of 1 © public 
who have patronised it a-e landed 
with white elephants, their ‘unction- 
alism being beautifully e: -phasised 
by fuel rationing, and it vy ‘il before 
the war is over have died — natural 
death. 

It may, however, hav: served 
one useful purpose—to shov that = 
system of teaching in arc ‘tectufa 
schools is all wrong. Stude ‘5 should 
have at least two years or uildings 
before they are allowed t: ‘ake a0 
architectural course. Eve Piece se 
agrees with this. The ar yen 


courses should be based or 
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THE CE TENARY OF 
«HAND EY CROSS” 


FOLLOWED THE O€EUPATION ot 
* §NAKE GAT CHER ee New Pench ; 
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and their construction, 


not as we used to be taught 
ydo-science, but as a series of 
ng up to design. 

And desig! should begin at the 
bottom, the co’ tage upwards; not as 


» tried to teach, the 


re ived by Shaw and 


has ha a severe setback by 


1 t us functionalism, but 


rit whic! made this ‘‘ England 
h for cent ries has been in the 
main a pattern nd mould of beauty,” 
and an be revived.—H. 


wu Surrey. 


of the article The 
Handley Cross,’ in 
f£ March 12 will be 
the cult of Jorrocks 
some of the genera- 
ywn up since the last 


st of my family, who 
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organisers of the Hunt Pony Clubs 

should include the literature of Surtees 

in the education of their members.— 

J. W. TATTERSALL-WRIGHT, Major, 

R.A., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mail, 
.W.1. 


S.W 
EPITAPHS 


S1r,—Here is another funny epitaph 
somewhere in Norfolk : 

O Death! Fie! Fie! ! 

To kill A. PARTRIDGE in July. 
—(Rev.) C. JoNnEs-BATEMAN, The 
Club, Bournemouth. 


TURKEYS CAN SWIM 


Sir,—A turkey, perched in the top 
of an oak tree on the banks of the 
River Wye, near Hereford, flew over 
the river and alighted on the opposite 
bank. The river was bank full and 
flowing swiftly, but without hesitation 
the large bird plunged into the water 
and swam. It looked an ungainly 
swimmer with its long red neck erect 
in the water, but, paddling strongly, 
it at last regained the original bank, 
having been carried down stream 
200 yards by the cur- 
rent. The river is over 
50 yards wide at this 
point. . 

Turkey breeders 
and farmers always deny 
emphatically that these 
birds can swim, believ- 
ing rather that they 
would drown, but the 
farmers are wrong this 
time.—W. B. SLADER, 
Holme Lacey, near 
Hereford. 

Most birds can 
swim when compelled to 
do so. We have seena 
domestic hen, also a 
tame pigeon, swim 15 
yards in good style. 
Ep.] 
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BRUSHER MILLS’S TOMBSTONE 
See letter “ Brusher Mills’’ 


joined the 43rd Light Infantry in 
1939 and whose present battalion is 
stationed in a very out-of-the-way 
place, writes of their mess : 

“We often sit around after dinner 
Jorrocks. 
lot of us we have got a complete set 

a good thing to have ina 


Between the 


was brought up on 


His first book, like mine, 


of the first edition of 
oy Mr. Jorvocks’s Hunt, 
e, which has survived 


tly days 70 years ago— 
red, and with the wood- 


ith coloured chalks. The 
one of Leech’s plates is 
ks minus his coat-tail 
Barnington to dance. 
the colouring of Leech’s 
day! I have never had 
the original cover has 
‘ession in faded gilt of 
ing the Old Customer 
inderer tears his white 
wn his legs—K. Put- 
ior House, Lymington, 


een first shown Leech’s 
Handley Cross in my 
I was more than sur- 
the opening sentences 
most interesting article 
lished on March 12. 


sence of many parents 
one feels that the 










SMALL DOGS 
Si1r,—In a list you gave 
of small and good dogs, 
I was surprised to see 
no mention of _ the 
Australian _ terrier. I 
have kept dogs of all 
sorts all my life, but 
have never met the equal 
of this little fellow for 
affection, intelligence, 
and sporting instinct 
and fearlessness. I often 
wonder if the Australian 
terrier has a remote link 
with the dingo?—J. R. 
GaussEN, Brig.-General, 
Amersham. 

[Our correspondent may be inter- 
ested to hear that a portrait of a very 
good Australian terrier appeared in 
the frontispiece of CouNTRY LIFE, The 
Duchess of Gloucester and her baby son, 
Prince William (August 28, 1942)— 
Ep.] 













BRUSHER MILLS 


Sir,— When Harry Mills (or 
“‘Brusher”’) was quite young his 
parents died. As he was a lover of the 
wild, he used to spend a great deal 
of time with the charcoal-burners in 
the New Forest, helping them in 
return for food, and catching snakes 
when he had the chance. 

He soon became an expert snake- 
catcher. Once he was so badly bitten 
that he was told he would die. But 
he said ‘‘Stand me a drink first.’”’ All 
his friends treated him until he could 
drink no more, and he recovered and 
became immune against bites. 

He was paid 15s. per week for 
catching snakes, and he used to sell 
extra fine specimens to various 
zoological gardens. His outfit con- 
sisted of a forked stick, a pair of long 
tongs, and a tin for putting the snakes 
into. 

“He lived in an old hut left by the 
charcoal-burners; and the carving on 
his tombstone shows him standing at 
the entrance of it. He is holding a 
forked stick in one hand and some 
adders in the other. The tin can is 
on the ground.—JOHN H. VICKERs, 
Hinksey Hill, Oxford. 
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[This letter may 
remind some readers of 
the old man whom 
Lavengro met in _ his 
boyhood at Norman 
Cross. He hunted vipers 
for the fats which they 
contained in order to 
make unguents for the 
rheumatism, and _ told 
Lavengro the story of 
how he had once met 
the dreadful King of the 
Vipers, ‘‘all yellow and 
gold and flickering at me 
with his tongue.’’—Ep.] 


A DRY-WALLING 
CONTEST 


S1r,—I am enclosing a 
photograph taken at the 
dry-walling contest held 
at Kilnsey in Upper 
Wharfedale last Septem- 
ber, and hope that it may 
prove of interest to 
readers. 

This contest, which 
takes place annually in 
the fine meadow under 
the shadow of the 
towering crag, is prob- 
ably unique in England 


to-day, and its honest simplicity gives 


it a fascination of its own. 


The contest started at one o’clock 
and ended at seven in the evening. 
Last year’s day was extremely warm, 
and the ridding or throwing-down of 
each competitor’s 3 yds. of wall was 
certainly a strenuous preliminary to 
the re-building of the wall. By three 
o’clock the wall was beginning to take 
shape, and what a wall it was; each 
stone seemed naturally to nestle with 
its neighbour, the whole wall seeming 
to grow, and be in perfect harmony 
with the surroundings. There were nine 


entrants in the contest. 


young men fresh to the art, others 
had a long life of experience behind 
them; nevertheless all the walls were 
beautifully built, but even to the eye 
of the novice two or three sections 
seemed to have that extra compact- 
ness of bonding so much striven for. 
Wire fences and such-like stand 
no comparison with a good dry wall, 
as regards both length of life and 
efficiency, and it is good to think 
that in these days of mass production 
and standardisation the skill of the 
craftsman still remains supreme. 
Ropert T. CLouGu, Keighley, York- 


shire. 


A GAME TABLE 


Sir,—There has recently 
come into my possession 
a table, inlaid in the 
centre of which is what 
appears at first sight to 
be a chess-board, but 
which has 10 squares 
a side instead of eight. 
Could your readers tell 
me what game this table 
was made for? If it is 
still played? And, if so, 
how? The table folds 
across a diagonal and 
has a_ small drawer 
accessible only from the 
folded position. This 
drawer was evidently 
meant to hold pieces of 
some sort.—J. O. 
Hitcucock, Longfield, 
Kent. 


ENGLAND’S 
ANCIENT 
BEACONS 


Srr,—In your, issue of 
March 5 a letter 
appeared from Mr. Wm. 
Cash of Croydon, 
calling attention to a 
tower on the right bank 
of the railway near 
Clapham Junction, 
which he states was 
used for passing news 
from one point to 
another before the days 
of the telegraph. 
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THE. DRY-WALLING CONTEST AT 
See letter “A Dry-walling Contest” 


On looking at the contour of the 
land it occurred to me to make some 
enquiries, and I enclose a photograph 
of the structure, which is the remains 
for pumping water, 
either to keep the railway cutting of 
the London-Southampton railway dry, 
or else for pumping water from a 
well to replace a lake which existed 


Relations Officer, Southern Railway. 


THE ART OF THE 
ASH TURNER 


S1r,—The article on the making of 


points of interest; 
relatively late survival of the business 
in an area, the Wye Valley, which is 
usually regarded as belonging to the 
spindleback territory stretching from 
Cumberland to Monmouthshire. 
one statement can hardly be allowed 
to pass unquestioned : 
museum pieces now remain by which 
future generations will be enabled to 


for example, the 


turned ashwood, substantially of the 
type illustrated but many of them, 





THE OLD WINDMILL BETWEEN CLAPHAM 
JUNCTION AND EARLSFIELD 


See letter ““ England’s Ancient Beacons”’ 
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FIR-CONE STRIPPED BY 


much earlier and better proportioned, 
are not at all rare: the pattern is, 
indeed, familiar to everyone who visits 
small antique shops: within the last 
10 years I have been offered a single 
specimen, whose rush seat had been 
replaced by wood, for 8s.! And it 
would be a poor advertisement for the 
Jater Victorian craftsmen if most of 
the chairs which they made had al- 
ready fallen to pieces. Again, is the 
art of turning ash, even green ash, 
really lost? Are not the handles of 99 
oat of every 100 pitching-forks turned 
ash? I confess that I have no special 
knowledge of this subject, but state- 
ments about lost crafts and last sur- 


viving craftsmen always excite a 
certain agnostic scepticism. How 
often has the bow] turner of Buckle- 


bury Common been described as the 
last in Great Britain? Yet in Cardigan 
Market, and I think also at Senny 
Bridge beyond Brecon, I have within 
the last five years been cffered turned 
wooden bowls by their rural makers. 
It is a pity that rural crafts and such 
allied matters as the histcry of the 
humbler types of yeoman furniture 
have not been more carefully studied. 
—J.D. U. Warp, Bradfield, Berkshire. 


YORKS 
-The correspondence on_ yorks, 
the pieces of string worn below 
the knees of trousers, reminds me 
of a sobriquet prevalent in the 
country districts of Australia. The 
pieces of string are worn by many 
farmers, but are called bowyangs. 
Their purpose is reported to be to 
keep mice and rats from running up 

inside the trouser-legs. 
The typical small Australian 
farmer is always called Ben Bowyang. 
-ROBERT BASSETT, Lieutenant, 

R.A.N. 


SIR, 


CARLINGS 

Sir,—It is a custom, particularly 
at Flamborough, near Bridlington, 
East Yorkshire, to celebrate the fifth 
Sunday after Shrove Tuesday, usually 
called Carling or Care Sunday, by 
eating hot grey peas fried in butter 
with pepper and salt added. This 
custom is lost in antiquity but is 
probably connected with the Catholic 
practice of eating hallowed peas at 
that time. 

The Gentleman's Magazine of 1786 
says that in Northumberland it was 
usual for the yeomanry to steep peas 
and afterwards parch and eat them 
in the afternoon of that day, calling 
them carlings. ‘ 

To my personal knowledge, the 
licensed houses of the cliff-village of 
Flamborough, before the last Great 
War, supplied hot carlings well 
seasoned with pepper and salt every 
Sunday evening during the winter 


So 





SQUIRRELS 


See letter “Squirrels and Fir-cones” 
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months and they cer- 
tainly created a thirst. 
It would be interesting 
to know if this custom 
appertains to other parts 


of Great Britain. — 
GEORGE EASTON, 
Colonel, late Royal 


Artillery, Bridlington. 


SQUIRRELS AND 
FIR-CONES 


Sir,—The core of a 
fir-cone stripped of its 
scales, as shown here, is 
the work of squirrels. 
The scales on the left 
side of the core have 
been removed by hand 
and retain their natural 
points at the base. Those 
on the right side have 
been nibbled off above 
the point, as the squirrels 
cannot pull the scales 
off the very hard central 
core. It is these adhering 
points that produce the 
threefold spiral effect. 
The squirrel appears to 
nip off the cone and 
carry it into the tree, 
where he strips it. Be- 
hind each scale he finds 
two small winged seeds, and these 
must have a great attraction consider- 
ing the amount of work it costs to 
extract the 350 seeds that an average 
cone contains. 
These large, 


heavy, pendulous 
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raving beauty, she is good to look at, 
and grand to ride. Her manners are 
irreproachable and if, on occasion, 
she is naughty, it is only the super- 
ficial naughtiness of high spirits. 
When, before I joined the Land Army, 
I was able to hunt with her, I found 
she would jump anything in order 
to keep in sight of hounds, and she 
got at least as much fun out of such 
excursions as I did myself. 
Fortunately my job was on a 
farm within two miles of my home, 
and I was overjoyed when I suc- 
ceeded in making arrangements for 
Folly to be boarded at the farm. 
When the family car was laid up 
for the duration my thoughts turned 
to the possibility of buying an old 
trap and breaking Folly in to harness, 
and later I was fortunate in being 
able to purchase a light two-wheeled 
buggy—which must have been about 
half a century old—and a set of brass- 
mounted harness. The man from 
whom I had bought Folly was so 
alarmed at my intentions that he 
telephoned to my father and voiced 
a friendly word of warning. 
Notwithstanding, Folly was in 
harness within a week, and during 
the first try-out conducted herself in 
such an exemplary manner that 
during the next week-end I took her 
on a 15-mile drive without the slight- 
est hitch or mishap. On one occasion 
I drove 14 miles each way, and she 
came home as fresh as when she 
started. 
But the real test of her ‘“ useful- 
ness’’ came when the farm cob, whose 





THE LOVELY “PLANNED’’ VILLAGE OF MILTON ABBAS 


See letter “ A Dorset Village” 


cones are evidently difficult to manage 
and carry off, as on the ground be- 
neath the trees are considerable 
numbers that have been dropped, and 
they show squirrels’ teeth-marks at 
the base.—ETHELBERT Horne (Right 
Rev. Abbot), Downside Abbey, Bath. 
[An illustrated article dealing with 
the damage done to pine and* other 
trees by grey squirrels appeared in 
Country Lire, June 26, 1942.—Ep,] 


A DORSET VILLAGE 
$1r,—Your article on the Planning of 
Dorset reminds me of the outstanding 
example presented by Milton Abbas 
in this county. Dating from Regency 
times it was probably the first viliage 
to be built on modern ‘“town-plan- 
ning’”’ lines.—D. KNowLE, Bristol. 


MOBILISING FOLLY 
S1r,—In a recent article in the Press 
descriptive of a rural horse-show there 
appeared the photograph of a horse 
in the hunter class under which was 
the caption “How much useful work 
could these horses do?’’ At the time 
I was incapable of providing an answer 
to the somewhat scathing question, 
for my own horse was in the same class, 
and little more was asked of her than 
is asked of the lilies of the field. But 
subsequent events showed that she 
was at least as adaptable as some 
human beings. 

Folly is a hunter mare of uncertain 
age, which in horse language means 
she will never see 10 years again. 
She is 16 hands and although no 


job it was to take the milk float to 
the milk-collecting centre, went lame, 
and could not be used. The matter 
was urgent, and there was no other 
suitable horse immediately available. 
My employer, with some diffidence, 
asked me if I thought Folly could 
tackle the job, and, not without some 
qualms, I agreed to try her out. I 





harnessed her into the milk 


which was a little too small on 
loaded the churns, and set off ee 
a road which abounded with short 
steep hills. To my surprise she ai 
nothing of these trifles, an; seemed 
to be unconscious of their . cistence 
In the town we got mixed up ith 
buses, jeeps, Bren-gun car1‘ers and 
cattle, but it was all in the d 's work 


to Folly. Nothing distu> 2 ; 
adorable equanimity. — 
Since then I have used 


day, for the cob’s lameness ‘an, 
longer than we expected. ter the 
milk is delivered she is usec on odd 
jobs around the farm, whi range 
from carting forage to isola: | Stock 
on the farm to taking unwant Calves 
to market. 

As befits a working hors she is 
now better fed than she wa: in the 
days of her indolence, and e ~-y day 
she receives a small qua’ ty of 
crushed oats mixed with a imilar 
quantity of wheat chaff, supp! .ented 
by an occasional swede or ungel, 
She has been clipped right ou‘ as her 
work does not involve much : nding 
about, but in the stable she s ade- 
quately rugged. 

She is the living answer <o the 
old fallacy that riding-horses ar: ruined 
by harness work. On the contrary 
she has improved by her regular 
work, and by the training siie has 


received in her new job—which in- 
cludes standing when required, coming 
when called, and following the driver 
through any traffic—Sonia Goop- 
CHILD, Guildford. 


A MEMORY OF 
MUCHELNEY 
S1r,—In your issue of February 12 
you give a beautiful photograph of the 
painted roof of Muchelney Church. 

Besides the text mentioned by 
your correspondent, one of the angels 
on the roof holds a scroll with the 
exhortation ‘‘Come up hither,” a 
command more easily given than 
obeyed, which has often caused me 
me much amusement. 

This church was one of those in 
the rural deanery of my late husband, 
the Rev. Prebendary A. W. Wickham 
then Vicar of Marlock, and when it 
fell to my lot to open a sale of work 
in the village in aid, I believe, of a 
new organ or repairs to the existing 
one, I was able to brighten my remarks 
with the story current in the village 
that before this particular organ was 
installed an old-fashioned mechanical 
instrument provided the accompani- 
ment to hymns and chants, and on 
one occasion when it could not be 
prevented from strumming out the 
strains of the Old Hundredth long 
after the allotted time, it had to be 
removed bodily into the churchyard 
by members of the congregetion 
before the service could be reverently 
continued.—Amy WickuaM, Edington 
House, Bridgwater, Somerset 





FOLLY THE HUNTER TAKES ON A NEW DUT 
See letter “‘ Mobilising Folly’ 
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Architecture has produced nothing 
more in keeping with its purpose, 
than the dignified houses built in 
these islands, in the period between 
the death of Cromwell, and the ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria. It is 
significant that the ascendency of the 
architectural profession was never 
more marked than then. 


err 
mS 


The chief hope in post-war years for 
our cities and countryside is, we 


a so 


So ererr 


suggest, that the architect should be 
given the same scope he enjoyed in 
the days of Anne and the Georges. 
Equally on general issues, such as the 
relation of town and country, and on 
more specialised ones (insulation, for 
example, prefabrication, or acoustical 
control) the best guidance available is 
essential. So at least say Celotex, 
makers of wallboards for war-pur- 
pose buildings now, and to-morrow 
for the new homes of Great Britain. 


Dont 
mention 
Caterpillar 








SASH 


ACE 8 


Insurance 


in War Time 


At a time when danger unprecedented stands on 


every threshold, there may well be many for whom 
the ordinary hazards of our pre-war business 
and domestic lives have lost significance. It is 
well to remember, however, that these continue 
and may be sharpened even by present 
conditions. 


After 220 years of continuous endeavour the 
Royal Exchange Assurance is maintaining in 


every way possible its normal Service of Insurance. 


CAI) 


)YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720 


lead Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 9898 


(Translated from the German 
by JACh OLDING & Co. Ltd.) 


‘Goebbels, in these private talks of ours, I ploughing land for the British ; turning deretict 
hear too much about these Caterpillar soil into fertile food-producing fields . . . They 
tractors . . ." are using these verdammt tractors all over the 
‘But, Mein Fuehrer, in these private talks, country .. . And, what’s more, that Schwein 
you want the truth not propaganda . . .’ hund, Jack Olding is doing everything he can 
to keep them running all out all the time...’ 


SAS Sb Sh 


SE Eh 


‘Then give me truth — we are to starve the 


British people into submission . . . ja?’ ‘Enough, Goebbels! Enough! Don’t mention 


‘Ja, but they are making food-economies, Mein Caterpillar again to me. I'd rather hear your 
Fuehrer, and every day their Caterpillars are propaganda than your facts.’ 
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TEARS WON'T : PROPAGANDA MIGHT « SAVINGS CERTIFICATES WILL — HASTEN VICTORY 
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FARMING NOTES 


If you wanted a lot of NEW WAYS IN 
steel parts like these) AGRICULTURE 


EVON claims to be the five times, and the total til! 











C 78 ac 

largest county in England has been doubled. In fac Ciena 

with a single administra- now has the greatest acre ve of ti] F 
tion, and so it was appro- lage since crop recording ws started 


priate that this county in 1865. Yet these count: ; have ; nape 
should be taken as an example of the greater number of cows a 4 ities It see! 
transformation which war-time needs in milk, and indeed a total umber of 
have brought to agriculture. In the cattle including calves, tha at the,” 
county cf Devon feeding-stuff coupons start of the war. Then, « po bands 
are sent out to 20,000 farmers and were producing Devon a 1 Cor. fg°™1 
ina 


less “i 











small-holders every month. That in ish cream, a summer tra 2 which 
itself is a task. There are 8,000 men provided a profitable outle for the “~ : 
farming less than 50 acres and only milk produced off their ¢ ss by al 
would you start 11 farming over 500. The complica- enabled them to rear larg: vo Ae T 
“ tions of seeing that all these farmers of calves on the skim. T 5 is all  ventui 


do the right things and get what they changed now. The demar _ js for gare St 
want at the right time must be end- winter milk. As compared ith pre. 200™S 
less. Fortunately Devon has a stout- war sales of milk from th: :e farms fy 2COUS' 
hearted Executive Officer in Mr. Colin there is to-day an increase < 26 per if a p 
Ross, who has no qualms about  cent., most of it in the winte months, to 
tackling any problem. however for- ‘Bi ously 


with this 





midable. As Mr. Cedric Drewe, m.P., ; —e . sleep, 

svid the other day, speaking as the T was interesting to hez~ on the sound 

Minister of Agriculture’s Liaison wireless a discussion betwen some and t 

Officer for the counties of Devon and farmers in East Suffolk wo werefif switch 

Cornwall, very large areas of not-so- talking about the particular problems[M of his 

gore good land had gone back to grass in of their county. I always enjoy these T 

|, the years of depression, and much of ‘‘County Problems” breac« ists oni spijjir 
————————— it could not be ploughed until it had Thursday evenings because ‘ iey givell Wa): 
and bore a hol e been drained. Between the two wars a very good picture of what is going MM ofjce: 


in Devon alone 10,000 skilled agri- 0n in different parts of the country. Rutle 
cultural wcrkers left the land fer other As farmers, we are too inclined tof The | 


industries. think in terms of one district which 
through here ) and then we know, and it is not easy to keep a 


take off the metal 





51 ac 
fronta 
Tham 
lounge 
are fo 
the fi 
is “lal 


to be’ 


4 proper perspective. Farming in East 
€ T has been no easy task totransform Suffolk has, of course, always been 

the county into arable farming. @table farming. There was a bitter 
Local interests had veered so much time before this war when Suffolk 
towards milk and grass. Fortunately fatmers almost went below the waves 
the Government had begun to build ©f depression. One of the speakers in 
up a reserve of tractors before the this broadcast said that he himselff§ he g 
war, and in Devon the pelicy was has lost 40 per cent. of his capital, Mand t 
adopted of setting up many more agri- but fortunately the sugar-bect subsidy § vjassh 
cultural contractcrs and hiring tothem Came in time to save the whole of East produ 
the machinery provided by the Anglia from going derelict. As it was, 
Government. This has proved a great _ the less genial soils went out of culti- 
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ask the §.T.A.C. just to 


success, and there are new contractors 
working in almost every parish. This 
alone has enabled many small farmers 
formerly grass farmers to get their 
cultivations done. Over 100 farm 
machinery depots have been set up 
and farmers can come to the depot 
and hire a binder, a set of disc harrows, 
a manure distributor, or whatever 
they want, for a moderate fee. With- 
out this Government machinery and 


vation completely. There is a belt of 
very heavy clay a few miles in from 
the coast of East Suffolk, running to 
perhaps 40,000 acres, which at the 
start of this war was nothing better 
than rough grass and bushes. The 
ditches were full up and many of the 
buildings were falling down. This has 
been tackled in the past three years 
and good crops have been grown. 
Now the War Agricultural Committee 
























give you this 





the deliberate policy of decentralising hand over some of these re-discovered includ 
the administration of the work of such farms to likely tenants, and a piece _ 
a large county as Devon it could never Of England has been re-made. Ov > 
have been done. 5. vert 
Maesg 
** * bury 
Messr: 
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OR the most part East Suffolk 


y ed. 
OT all counties have these local has always been well farm 








i : The main part of the land is on the Farm, 

Se Rog a et ot eae sae .~ heavy side, but it will grow ny» and og, 
i ; has attracted a gcod type of farmer nec 

ee ae ee cae eee who has pent tes managed to carry Bridg 












ay pn ae ecg en in lean times as well as . on a 
on contract. They are reluctant to liked to hear about the Sufio : “a 
Punches still on every farm working Mouse 


Oo u u hire out individual machines because : hich fae Leek 
t c t ? i alongside the crawler tractors which # Leebo 
Pp they say that farmers will not look have come in to speed up the work. 1 


after them and that the wastage will One feature about Suffolk farming iM with } 





























A steel tube can be just a round piece of metal with a ra genre ga cn that their county breeds, the Sufi in al 
hole in it. Or, it can be so forged, manipulated, upset into the hands of those who are not Punch, the Red Poll and the f theitlMlacte, 

machine-minded and do not know Sheep, are an essential par a nan — 
and ‘worked up’ that it changes into a motor axle, an oxygen that machines need constant care, rable farming tradition. They kep adh 


large numbers of stock, brit not on 
grass land. They live off te arable. morto 
That is why Suffolk is able © producei@an ¢ 





especially when they are in continuous 


cylinder, a lighting standard, a hypodermic needle or hard work. Mr. Drewe said that labour 
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“HOUSES AND FARMS 
FOR SALE 


tem is emphasised, 
details of a country 
as indicative of its 
character, namely, 
rate installation for 
radio programmes. 
ner to call it ‘‘ wire- 
gents say that ‘‘the 
ne ran into several 
is.’ The apparatus 
ies to be received 
in all the prit | rooms of the house, 
and it is ° matically controlled 
by a master sch. 

Though heresy to say so, we 
venture to ex ‘ss the hope that there 
are subsidiay means in the various 
rooms to tt it off, and that the 
acoustics of 10use are exceptional, 
if a progran is to be received in 
two or thre¢ the rooms simultane- 
ously. Som ke to read, some to 
sleep, and s\ to talk, free from the 
soundofever e sublimest symphony, 
and the cor :oller of the ‘‘master 
switch” neec.. to be sensitively aware 
of his power -nd responsibility. 
rty is Ferry House, at 
Shillingford, « couple of miles from 
Wallingford. Messrs. Harreds Estate 
Offices and \icssrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley are the vendor’s jcint agents. 
The long, low manor house stands in 
51 acres, which have half a mile of 
frontage to a pretty reach of the 
Thames. The reception-rooms and 
lounge are finely panelled, ard there 
are four bathrooms. The keynote of 
the fitting-up throughout the house 
is “labour-saving,’’ and nothing seems 
to be wanting for comfort and luxury. 
The garden combines the ornamental 
and the useful, and there are many 
glasshouses, and a special store for 
produce. 


less” Ll 
cost of wirin 
hundreds of 
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WELSH BORDER SALES 


ADY HELENA GLEICHEN has 
sold Hellens, near Ledbury, 
through Messrs. Chamberlaine-Bro- 
thers and Harrison, who acted with 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff’s 
Cirencester office. Brigadier-General 
5. G. Howes has disposed of Woodhill, 
near Oswestry. Other sales effected 
by the Shrewsbury office of Messrs. 
Chamberlaine-Brothers and Harrison 
include Ley Grange, near Shrewsbury, 
with Messrs. Hall, Wateridge and 
Owen; Ripplewood, Bromyard ; Lower 
Overton Farm, near Bridgnorth; 
Maesgwyn Ucha, near Corwen; Ast- 
bury Hall, near Bridgnorth, with 
Messrs. Perry and Phillips; Stocking 
Farm, near Bridgnorth; Lapley 
Grange, a Cardiganshire freehold, 
near Llandyfi; Bolt Hole Farm, near 
Bridgnorth, with Messrs. Nock, Deigh- 
ton and Co.; as well as other Shrop- 
shite properties, among them New 
House Farm, Kenley, and Acrebatch, 
Leebotwood. 

The fi: 
with Messy 
In selling 
Compton f 
acted for t} 
Farm, 


1 was jointly concerned 
Bruton, Knowles and Co. 
. Gloucestershire holding, 
ise Farm, Redmarley; 

‘ buyer of Upper Overton 
topshire property at 
tiven; let on lease Birts- 
, Tewkesbury; and sold 
Bedfordshire estate, 

or, 517 acres, in the 
of Dunstable. Prices 

a few of the freeholds 
he Shrewsbury office, 
00, for a modernised 
‘typical Cotswold style, 
m Cheltenham, and 
rout stream; £18,000, 

1¢ house and 400 acres, 
Shrewsbury, and pro- 

1€ of over £800 a year; 
restored Denbighshire 
nd 300 acres: and 

iall house in three or 


in extel 
( halgray: 
Neighbor 
are quot 
for sak 


four acres, on the border of Radnor- 
shire and Shropshire. 


HOUSES FOR GOLFERS 
WO of the freeholds offered by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley are recommended for, among 
other things, their proximity to golf 
courses. One, near Ashdown Forest 
golf course, is of nearly two acres, 
and the modern house has a charm of 
proportion that makes it hardly 
necessary to add, as the agents do, 
that an architect designed it. The 
other house stands in 10 acres of 
grounds on a high site, and it is also 
modern and embraces every requisite 
of comfort and convenience. Less 
land could be bought, if anyone wanted 
only the house and an acre or so of 
garden. Yet the fact that much of the 
10 acres is devoted to fruit will stimu- 
late ‘any potential purchaser to take 
the entirety while he is about it. 
Nearness to Sunningdale golf 
links is emphasised in Messrs. Wink- 
worth and Co.’s offer of a large modern 
house in eight acres, and early pos- 
session may be had. There are 100 
acres of woodland on a freehold, along 
the Berkshire border of Wiltshire. 
Up to just over a square mile of land 
surrounds the seventeenth-century 
medernised residence, and the farm, 
on part of the estate, is well equipped 
and, havirg been farmed by the 
owner, is in excellent condition. 
Messrs. Hampton ard Sons are 
the agents for the sale by auction of 
Oakleigh, at North Mundham, a 
couple of miles frem Chichester, and 
a modern house and 21 acres, near 
Newton Abbot. The Sussex freehold, 
about three acres, will be submitted 
on the premises or April 12, immedi- 
ately before the auction of the-fur- 
nitvre. The South Devon auction is 
provisionally arranged for an early 
date in May. This house occupies an 
elevated site, and the views are 
superb. 


FARMS AVAILABLE 
S there is no mention of the 
possibility of taking offers 
beforehand, Messrs. John White and 
Co.’s Warrington office presumably 
intend to bring five farms under the 
hammer locally on April 21. The total 
area is roundly 730 acres, and the 
rentals amount to £1,560 a year. The 
particulars now in preparation provide 
for the submission of the freeholds in 
lots, so that apparently proposals 
relating to any one or mcre of the 

holdings would be considered. 

Possession may be had within 
the next few weeks of a Somerset 
dairying and stock-raising farm of 
208 acres. The house is old but nicely 
modernised, and the buildings are in 
accordance with current farming 
requirements. The house overlooks a 
fishing lake, “with facilities for pay- 
ing-guests, etc.’’ Messrs. Wm. King 
and Sons’ office at Chew Magna 
invite enquiries respecting this farm, 
and they are ready to name a price 

Nearly 275 acres of hill grazing 
and arable land, with a stone modern- 
ised residence, at Glenfarg in Perth- 
shire, is among offers under the 
heading of ‘‘classified properties for 
sale.” The fishing in an adjoining loch 
is one of the attractions of the 
property. 

The chance of an_ interesting 
experiment is afforded for a trifling 
sum in the offer of seven acres of 
orchard and meadow in Sussex. 
(Application should be made to Mr. 
Bailey, at Buxted.) A corn-mill, said 
to be suitable at a small expenditure 
for adaptation as a residence, is thrown 
in, and the sum quoted for the whole 
is only £875. ARBITER. 
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CCORDING to writers of crime stories, criminal 
detection is largely an art. So it may have been once, 

but today it is even more a matter of science, and chemistry 
is the chief branch of pure science on which it draws. The 


way of the poisoner, for example, is beset with many more 
perils than it was when the XIXth century public were 
regaled with the deductive triumphs of the fictitious 
Sherlock Holmes or shocked by the revelations of the 


Rugely trial. Minute traces of the rarest poisons can 
nowadays be recognised infallibly and estimated accurately. 
Chemical and biochemical tests enable bloodstains to be 
readily identified, revealing the species of animal or the 
particular “* blood-group ” of human being from which the 
blood came, and thus narrowing down and simplifying the 
work of the detectives. The chemist is often able to add 
precision to evidence which may in itself be vague. For 
example, the presence of phosphorus in the sulphuric acid 
vat of a munitions works may lead to surmise as to the fate 
of a missing worker; but if chemical tests prove that the 
phosphorus content of the vat is within the normal limits of 
phosphorus content of the human body, surmise may 
approach certainty. The research chemist, aided by the 
resources of the chemical industry, has also devised means 
of reading the writing on charred letters and documents; of 
unmasking forgeries in manuscripts and reputed “ old 
masters”; of detecting adulterants in food and drink; and 
of analysing the most complex nostrums which are still 
bought by the more gullible. The rol2 of the chemist is 
protective as well as constructive, and the public should 
appreciate the part that chemistry plays in helping the 
incomparable British police force to prove 

the innocence of the guiltless and bring 

the guilty to justice. 


No. 16 in the “‘ Services of an Industrv”’ series 
issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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“ The Fleet’s here,” said 
one of three navaloflicers 
who came in together 
recently, “and it’s to 
be refitted immediately.” 
And it was—from stock 
—with everything re- 
quired. We do this sort 
of thing daily for officers 
in all the Services and 
for Women officers, too. 
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Manchester, Bristol, Aldershot, Portsmouth, 
Camberley, York, Hove, Shoreham, 
Bournemouth, Harrogate, Southend, 
Heysham, Salisbury, Dorking, Shrivenham, 
Droitwich, Towyn, Llandrindod Wells, etc, 
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The Publie Want 
Good Food 


The world’s outstanding Biscuit is 


McVITIE & PRICE'S 
DIGESTIVE 


For the present, to meet National require- 
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ments, production is limited and delivery 
is restricted to certain areas. If you are 
fortunate enough to live in one of these 


areas, be sure to ask for McVitie’s Digestive. 
Supplied only through Retail Shops and Stores 


MADE AT MeVITIE & PRICE’S MODERN FACTORIES AT 
LONDON 
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NEW BOOKS 








THE DANGERS OF 
PEACE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRIN‘: 


IMAGINE that Mr. C. J. 
Hambro, the President of the 
Norwegian Parliament, who has 
just written How to Win the 


this spiritual ignorance ard intellec 
tual inefficiency; there wa: omethin 
pathetic and heroic in t!'s Strange 
hybrid of a child’s cri ade and 


Peace (Hodder and _ Stoughton, ‘Innocents Abroad,’ thi simple. 
10s. 6d.), was well aware of the minded attempt to stave | ff a ney 
implications of his title. There are deluge with an umbrella.”’ 

people who imagine—alas! millions It is imperative, Mr. Hambro 
of them!—that insists, th - we un. 
peace is something teeta derstand « +r danger 
we shall “enter HOW TO WIN when des ng with 
vpon”’ when the THE PEACE Germans, hat we 
war ends, just as By C. J. Hambro realise th: ~ do not 
the betting fe- mt 10s.6d.) § SPeak t 2 same 
raelites buoyed Eeneers mental an: spiritual 
themselves up with COUNTRY HOARD languag~ as our. 


visions of a land 


By Alison Uttley 


selves, that their 


flowing with milk f might 
and honey and of (Faber and Faber, 6s.) being risht and 
men sitting each that any r.eans are 
under his own vine MR. FORTUNE justified for the 
and fig tree. FINDS A PIG German end is not 


Intelligent peo- 
ple have ceased to 
think in such terms. 
They see, like 
Mr. Hambro, that the peace is some- 
thing which will have to be won after 
the war is over. And that warfare is 
not going to be easy, is not going to 
be pleasant, and is not going to be 
cheap. But it is going to be supremely 
worth while. It is beginning to be 
realised that this winning of the peace 
will be perhaps the supreme task to 
which the human race has thus far 
addressed itself, and that by our 
success or failure the course of history 
will be determined for an incalculable 
period. 


WORKERS’ PEACE 


All this, I think, is implicit in 
Mr. Hambro’s title. It is explicit in 
his book. He rightly stresses at the 
outset that while hitherto the peace- 
making after wars has been conducted 
by the high and mighty, this time the 
peace problems are being deeply 
pondered by the toiling men and 
women in every land—not only in the 
lands which are at war. And “woe 
unto the nation,’’ he exclaims, which 
overlooks ‘‘this deadly serious fact.’ 

We shall not get far, Mr. Hambro 
thinks, if we cling to what. he con- 
siders the illusion that this is a war 
of economic causation. The cause of 
the war, as he sees it, is that two ways 
of life have come face to face. One 
of them, the democratic way, was 
hidebound in complacency and self- 
satisfaction. The other, the totali- 
tarian way, had power and dynamic. 
Hitler’s greatness has been that ‘‘he 
alone of great-power statesmen in 
Europe understood that the thought 
precedes the deed, that the spirit is 
stronger than any material concep- 
tions can master . . . that the funda- 
mental question is not the manufac- 
ture of arms but the manufacture of 
a spirit.’”’ If those who, some day, 
come to formulate the peace do not 
understand this, then ‘‘every sacrifice 
made by the Western world will have 
been made in vain.”’ 

It certainly was not understood, 
Mr. Hambro complains, by the states- 
men who handled the destinies of the 
democracies between the wars. ‘Mr. 
Chamberlain’s flight to Godesberg 
will remain the spectacular illustra- 
tion of this materialistic lack of vision, 


BPA AAAAAAM 


By H. C. Bailey 
(Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) 


PPA MAMVAVAM 


something to be 
lightly regarded but 
a deadly threat to 
all we stand for. 
Following the example of Vansittart 
and other writers, he gives page after 
page to show that this threat has been 
fundamental in the German view of 
life for generations, that Hitler has 
merely used what already was there 
and will continue to be there after 
Hitler is gone. 

This is, in a sense, old stuff now; 
but it is vital stuff; and the author's 
leading point is that democracy 
cannot overcome this evil spirit unless 
its own philosophy is made as dynamic 
and creative as the Nazi philosophy. 
Democracy must provide something 
more than plumbing and creature 
comfort. He recalls the story of the 
enthusiast who shouted exultantly to 
Ruskin that the first telegraph cable 
to India had been completed. ‘What 
message shall it send?”’ Ruskin asked 

Democracy must be a cable 
carrying something better than stock- 
exchange quotations. “Infinitely mor 
important to human beings than 
freedom from want and freedom from 
fear are freedom of speech and freedom 
of religion.’ This is being proved 
by innumerable men and _ women 
suffering and dying in occupied coun 
tries. “It is the greatest thing in this 
war. It is the redemption of demo- 
cracy. And if the peace-makers do 
not understand it, they will fail.” 


§ 
§ 
§ 
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PRACTICAL PEACE-MAKING 

It must not be understood that 
Mr. Hambro’s book deals only with 
the philosophy of two contrasting 
ways of life. As an experienced states: 
man he has much to say concerning 
the practical work which wil! confront 


the peace-makers. I was delighted 
with his chapter on Di: inguished 
leeds ol 


Crooks—that is, on the misc 
diplomats and others acci dited to 


foreign countries. To a pla | mat, it 
has become increasingly « ‘cult 
distinguish between a dip! rat and 
a spy. Mr. Hambro gives il trations 
of monstrous conduct carrie. 22 “eer 
the cloak of diplomatic imm. «ity, am 
not merely by totalitarian ~~ 
either. Most people will « -c¢ ™ 
him in thinking it strange at 1 
Papen should now be at “ “474 an 
the Prince Zu Weid at > ap 
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dangerous and unscrupulous plotter 
vvainst the people to whom he was 
accredited. This system, Mr. Hambro 
“ig revol‘ing to any keen sense 
ice, and contrary to the prin- 
any Pp nal law and 
should no longer be acceptable to any 
government.” 
J thought tis altogether a sober 
and clear-sight: 1 book, and for the 
practical sugges ons on peace-making 
[ must refer you to Mr. Hambro’s own 
pages. He seen to me to have a just 
and balanced view of mankind’s 
limitations as \vell as faith in its 
potentialities. “Human beings will 
be very muc. -he same after this 
war as before S War. Some lessons 
may be learn: . but it is more to be 
hoped than te seriously expected 
that nations the whole will be far 
more toleran. more broad-minded, 
less prejudice when the last battle 
of this war © fought.”’ 

But this no reason for despair. 
Itisa reason v7 not fooling ourselves, 
, reason for: .lising that, men being 
what they ar. any advance they may 
make will de..and far more of both 
work and s:-rifice than in recent 
decades the «emocracies have been 
willing to unccrtake. 


insists, 


iTRY CHILD 


Miss Alison Uttley’s little book 
called Counivy Hoard (Faber and 
Faber, 6s.) belongs to a class which is 
becoming numerous, the class to 
which belong such books as Candleford 
Green, lately noticed here. I think the 
days we live in are responsible for 
their multiplication. If the inventions 
which set, going the “industrial 
revolution’’*.did much to change the 
face of England, they did not effect 
anything like the change which has 
come about within the lifetime of 
anybody now in his fifties. The indus- 
trial workers were concentrated in 
their own areas; the railways, while 
they modified life to some extent 
along their tracks, were mere ribbons 
threaded through a wide material, 
and enormous areas of Great Britain 
continued to live in conditions much 
the same as though the ‘“‘industrial 
revolution” had not happened at all. 

The motor car and ’bus, the 
wireless and the cinema, to a lesser 
extent electricity and the telephone, 
were the agencies that invaded the 
tural privacy which industrialism and 
railways had left untouched. All 
these things came in our own lifetime, 
and they broke down a way of life 
which had been substantially un- 
changed not for generations but for 
centuries. 

It is small wonder then, especially 
now when war and its inevitable 
changes threaten even the vestiges of 
the old with a final flattening, that 
those who remember what appeared 
to be changeless and golden days 
Should set down their memories 
tostalgically, and that thousands of 
readers should turn to their books. 

Miss Util -y’s book, with charming 
illustrations “decorations” it is now 
the fashion t., call them) by Mr. C. F. 
Tunnicliffe, high in this class. She 
Was a farm. ') daughter and her tale 
of life on ii farm has a morning 
Sweetnes t\. . blesses every page she 
Writes, T! ple games the children 
played, t swers they picked, the 
primitive ‘ng habits, the coming 
of the Iri rvesters in summer— 
oa ' e e men: indeed, men 
weir ilies for some genera- 
it is ™ a urs and joys of winter : 
sti he avoured with turns of 
a <_ were probably used 
which on: ived and listened and 
indi thn 3 cration of the cinema 

© B...... will probably destroy. 
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SOUuUnNtTRY LiFe 


They are lovely, some of these old 
words. The other day my ancient 
gardener used one I had never heard 
before. For some years the porch has 
been cluttered with buckets of sand, 
long-handled shovels, and all the 
wretched paraphernalia of our times. 
I swept out the lot and put there 
instead some stone urns bearing 
hydrangeas. The gardener said ap- 
provingly: ‘‘Ah! Now she’s more 
eyeable.”’ 


BLACK MAGIC IN WALES 

Mr. H.C. Bailey has written many 
books about Mr. Reggie Fortune, 
doctor-detective, but Mr. Fortune 
Finds a Pig (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) is the 
first of them that I have read. I 
thought there was a good deal to be 
said for Mr. Fortune. He is an indivi- 
dual, with nice idiosyncratic ways, 
and he moves, as good detectives have 
always done since Holmes providen- 
tially discovered his Watson, in a 
world which provides his brilliancy 
with lesser men for a foil. 

But I thought there was less to 
be said for Mr. Fortune’s adventures 
than for Mr. Fortune himself. No 
doubt there still exist here and there 
relics of dark and ancient cults, and 
no doubt, too, the Nazis would know 
how to use these things for their own 
ends. Nevertheless, as I moved in 
this part of wildest Wales where ritual 
dances, sacrificial goats, and even 
young women laid on the sacrificial 
altar in an old dungeon seem part of 
daily things, I could not help feeling 
a little remote even from the debased 
reality of our present days. 

Still a suspension of disbelief 
would no doubt work wonders and 
show Mr. Fortune up not only for 
an agreeable fellow but also for a 
perspicacious detective. 
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JOHN RAY 


O most persons who take an 

interest in animal life the name of 
John Ray merely conjures up a misty, 
indeterminate figure of the Seven- 
teenth century, whom they vaguely 
know to have been a forerunner of the 
modern ornithologist. But he was 
much more than this. Born in 1627 
and living until 1705, the son cf a 
village blacksmith, he applied his 
natural genius to the study of botany, 
zoology and science in general and 
was one of the great pioneers. Pro- 
bably the fact that his books were 
nearly all written in Latin prevented 
his work becoming known to the 
general reader. However this may 
have been, it is certainly true that 
nowadays few persons know much 
about this remarkable man, and Dr. 
C. E. Raven’s painstaking biography 
—John Ray, Naturalist (Cambridge 
University Press, 30s.)—is well de- 
served and will help, we may hope, to 
rescue its subject from the neglect that 
has befallen him. It is obvious that 
the biography has been a labour of 
love and it is a worthy monument to 
a man to whom the word “great’’ can 
be truly applied. ee P: 


ABBREVIATIONS 


ANY of us will bless Mr. Eric 

Partridge for compiling his 
useful and very catholic Dictionary of 
Abbreviations (George Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.). A first impression 
is that he must have covered every 
abbreviation in common use, throwing 
in from sheer generosity such garnish- 
ings as ‘““Sam for Samuel,’”’ but that 
is not quite correct, though only the 
invitation of his preface would lead 
us, in the face of all he has given us, 
to particularise. Surely ‘'M.E.F.” 
does not to-day mean only or even 
generally ‘‘ Mesopotamian Expedition- 
ary Force,’’ and the mystic letters 
“O.St.J.”’ and others from the same 
source might well have been included. 
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It was the Rootes Group 


that gave you the Humber 


Snipe and many other fine 


Cars and Commercial Vehicles 


With Victory achieved, their principal 
objective will again be the creation of 


still finer Cars and Commercial Vehicles 
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NY TON 


GREAT count of coupons is in progress 

with the new issue, and shoppers are 

searching for the exact cloths or models 

that will fill the gaps in their ward- 
robes and will give them the best value. 
This keeps all the closely woven fabrics 
playing a leading rdéle in fashion, as they 
last and wear so well, and we have photo- 
graphed a coat-frock and a jacket and 
slacks in checked suiting which are proving 
two of the most popular garments in the 
spring collections. The coat-frock buttons 
through like a washing frock, and has a white 
piqué collar that pulls over a collar of suiting 
and is easily laundered. Sometimes a scarf 
is tucked in instead. Margaret Marks is 
showing dresses and jackets in these men’s 
smooth, hard-wearing suitings. She has one 
in tones of brown with a narrow leather belt 
to the dress and white piqué on the revers. 
The jacket has horizontal insets on top of 
the pocket, and this is repeated on the yoke 


(Left) Coat-frock in checked suiting in 

tones of grey, buttoning right down the 

front, with a white pique collar and 
pockets set in the pleats. Finnigans. 


(Right) Jacket and slacks in glen suiting ; 

greys overchecked in coral with a coral 

sweater. Skirts are made to match. 
Lillywhites. 


of the dress, which has pleats in the skirt. 
The whole line is easy to wear and especially 
good in the large sizes. She is also showing 
coat-frocks buttoning down the front and 
faced with a bright colour with more coloured 
piping at the hem and on the revers. A very 
debonair-looking one was in navy with 
cherry red, and another, also in navy, was 
with chamois yellow. Both fastened with 
gold metal buttons riglt down the front. 
One of the nicest grey suits I have seen 
for years is to be found at Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s. It is in two tones of grey flannel, 
and they call it “Light and Shade.” The 


PHOTOGRAPHS DENES 


AND OU 


man-tailored jacket is in a pale shade with 
pockets and revers in a darker, also the skirt. 


This is a perfect example of a classic 


suit with a very subtle something tha! 


it different from, yet as wearable and 
as, the ordinary tailored grey. I! 
tones of grey are effective also on 
the jersey dresses shown by Mar: 
Snelgrove and are being used, as 
the tailored rayon dresses for the 
This suit is made to measure and 
still stocks of the lovely material : 
The tweed suits in blurred colour 
tailored as plainly as they can po 
are also featured at Marshall and Sn 
where they specialise in this type 0! 
Suits at Debenham and Freeb 
made up in worsteds ready for | 
can be tailored to measure, and 
some charming accessories in leathe 
under the jackets on cold days. A 
in chamois leather is extremely sm 
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(4 PIONEERING IN WELFARE 


pen ole DS were pioneers in 
9 making pi vision for the care and 
well-being of t.ecir employees. 

As early as 1852 the firm had fitted out a 
hostel for girls, am institute and an even- 
ing school. The Company also established 
anursery, where mothers could leave their 
children under care while at work, and 
where the children were provided with a 
midday meal. 

Courtaulds, perhaps tor the first time in 
Industry, employed someone to visit the 





workpeople in their homes and provide 
comforts in cases of sickness — the mid- 
Victorian prototype of the modern welfare 
officer. 


Courtaulds have built their business on 
two sound principles, concern for the 
quality of their products, and concern for 
the well-being of their workers. For more 
than a century Courtaulds have adhered 
to these twin principles and no organisa- 
tion in the country is better able to 
demonstrate the success of both. 














Like the crocus, it appears 
with the spring; but un- 
like the crocus, it will be 
seen all the days of the 
year to come! Superfine 
Saxony suiting 
—a Hershelle 
model, of 
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A's Suit 











In a full range of colours. 
Ask for “Hutton ’’ Shoes by name ON 


at Dolcis, Lilley & Skinner’s, Saxone, | 





and most good Shoe Shops. 
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good with sophisticated black as 
with tweeds or a tailor-made; so 
are Lincoln green and russet waist- 
coats in suéde, all of them most 
useful wind-breakers. Suéde jackets 
come in jewel colours, button down 
the front and have turn-down 
collars. At Lillywhite’s I found the 
same type of country jacket in 
corduroy with a yoke, made in dove 
grey, green and russet brown, as well 
as navy. These odd jackets are all 
of them long enough to cover the 
hips well. There are others in pastel 
Angora tweeds in herring-bone de- 
signs; the kind of thing that can 
be worn with skirts and shirts or 
with frocks in the summer. 


UBBER mackintoshes are very 
soon going to be almost like 
bananas—unobtainable. There are 
still stocks in the big stores where 
forethought in buying the rubber- 
ised materials and ample space have 
allowed them to be stored carefully. 
Debenham and Freebody are show- 
ing broadly striped silk mackin- 
toshes in bright colours, as well as 
plain ones with detachable hoods 
lined in a bright contrast. A deep 
royal blue will have a cherry lining, 
a green a coral, and so on, and they 
are very becoming. These mackin- 
toshes take nine coupons. 

The jacket and dress combina- 
tion, and the suit with matching 
topcoat are being bought by the 
wise women who have _ saved 
up sufficient coupons, and want 
to invest in a complete outfit. 
Dress-and-jacket in thin wool in 
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To save stockings, suede gaiters with a jerkin and 
a tam like a French sailor’s. There are shorter 


gaiters as well. Leathercraft. 








pastel colours has become the 
bride’s uniform. The dresses are 
simple, usually short-sleeved, wit 
sheath skirts and pretty detail op 
the bodice. A line of tucking or 
gauging will outline the yoke: 
piping, buttons and cross-cuttin; 
all bring variety. Jackets all keep 
within the regulation length to 
enable them to be sold for 19 
coupons and match the dresses 
Hartnell shows one of these useful 
outfits in navy blue woo’len mMa- 
terial with a detachable w ite bead 
collar. It is also being rade for 
brides in all the pastels. fargaret 
Marks has a charming pearl grey 
one with shells of white p: -ershan 
ribbon decorating the edg to-edge 
jacket. More white pete: :ham js 
inlet horizontally across t’ 2 jacket 
in three narrow stripes. ce blue 
and a hydrangea blue a2 other 
popular colours for these © :itfits, 

The suit with a match‘ng top. 
coat is nearly always a com dination 
of check and plain, with the revers, 
collar and pockets of the topcoat 
faced with check, and a jacket with 
the check worked in various ways 
so that it looks almost like an inlaid 
cabinet. These jackets are long, 
as are all the suit jackets this 
year. The newest tailor-mades in 
suiting are being cut with an open 
rever and often only one button 
set on the natural waistline. Skirts 
are then wrapped over and abso- 
lutely sheath, and the suits are 
reminiscent of those worn at the 
beginning of the century. 

P. JoYcE REYNOLDs. 








LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


in 


THE WAR 
EFFORT 


It is the policy of the Banks 
to ensure that there shall be 
no interruption in the flow 
of armaments owing to lack 
of finance, and that no 
essential war activity shall be 
hindered by any financial 
difficulty. 

Lloyds Bank isassisting in 
the prosecution of the war 
to the full extent of its 


available resources. 





OFFICES THROUGHOUT 
ENGLAND AND WALES 











Head Office: 
71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 

















DIAMONDS UP 100% 


AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. Call, Post or Phone Mayfair 
5825. Cash paid immediately. 
LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 











CROSSWORD No. 688 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 688, COUNTRY 
LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, April 8, 1943. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 687. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of March 26, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS. 1, Carrier pigeons; 8, Gallop; 9, Not real; 12, Able; 13, 
Holed in one; 15, Laden: 16, Scatters; 17, Thy; 18, Fair play; 20, Pedro; 
23, Alder trees; 24, Scan; 26, Hexagon; 27, Inside; 28, Riding to hounds. 
DOWN. 2, Availed; 3, Rule; 4, Employ; 5, Pungency; 6, Gothic type; 
7, Silver spoons; 10, Elope; 11, Eagle feather; 14, Snapdragon; 16, Shy; 
17, Tarry not; 19, Index; 21, Decided; 22, Relish; 25, Esau. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


- Tom in Scotland takes 


. Dramatically 


. Janus at least must have found t 


. What the opportunist keeps his 
. A large monkey in the chest i 


. The saucepan’s efforts without t! 
. 1 2 I, or in agreement (three w¢ 
. Arbitrator (6) 

20. Hardly more beer, but a stifi 


ACROSS. 
a risk for Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s town (8) 


. One would hardly look for these modes in 


the pigs’ home, but apparently they start 
there ! (6) 


.'"Givefuszor;‘be painful (8) 
. The portion remains small when 50’s added 


to the code (6) 


. It’s just poking fun (8) 
. Precious stones (6) 
. Post-Victorians really, though they could 


have lived in eight reigns ! (10) 


. Tropical cats and dogs, in fact (two words, 


5, 5) 

Shrewd (6) 

The barber’s false derision (8) 

Banished (6) 

“Emit a tin” (anagr.) (8) 

Ivory elephant? An ivoried one, at an 
rate ! (6) 


. Bring the rent round always, please (8) 


DOWN. 


. Indian poet (6) ; 
. Sir Walter’s proud one walked carly 1" 4 


wood (6) 
speaking, Bob Acres and 


Captain Absolute (6) 


. Fair play for the kitchen table ! (two words, 


, . 
sm bettel 


than one (two words, 3, 5) 


. The end of time ? (two words, 4, +) ” 
. An obi perhaps, it goes softly rour the waist 


(two words, 4, 
ve on (two 


words, 4, ; 
ery inex- 
pensive ! (8) ie 
sauce: \ 
5, 3, 2,3 
or to the 
spirit ! (6) 


. Tangle a tress (6) 





The winner of Crossword Nc. 686 is 


Mrs. Fox, 
Longridge, Victoria R 4 
Macclesfield, Cheshir-. 
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“T>ese walls were painted before the war, 
yet they still came up as bright as new! ”’ 


BROLAC 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT with the enamel finish 


MURAC 


MATT FINISH FOR WALLS 


JOHN HALL & SONS ‘":21,8.tor40" 44 


The Strathclyde Paint Co. Ltd., Dalmarnock, Glasgow 
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DRIVERS — YOU MUST 


treasure 
those 
tyres 


* 














The desperate nature of the rubber 









situation is not sufficiently realised. 






Drivers are not treating their tyres with 


the care that the critical situation 


demands. SPEEDING...RAPID and 














heila 


2S IN 
Start 


CaM Tou 


coffee 


Fine flavoured and econo- 
mical in use. Roasted, 
blended and packed by the 
proprietors of The Doctor’s 
Ceylon Tea. Send grocer’s 
address if local supplies are 
unobtainable. 


dded 
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yrds, 













Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd., 
20, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 













JERKY ACCELERATION ... HARSH 
BRAKING 


necessary tyre wear and waste rubber. 






all these cause un- 


Every driver must realise the vital 





importance of tyres to our war effort. 
Remember—everything turns on tyres ! 
Without them our whole transport 


system would collapse. 
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ot a drop is sold till it's seven years old 
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TIMBER 


In the national interest it is essential to produce as much English 
Timber as possible in order to conserve shipping space. 

Messrs. Leman’s Timber, Ltd., invite offers of timber from owners 
and agents who are willing to help the nation in these days of 
emergency. They are buyers under licence, complying with the 
Government Control Regulations, of any quantity of standing or 
felled trees within 150 miles of London and they invite offers forsale. 


LEMAN’S TIMBER LIMITED 


2, CENTRAL CHAMBERS, EALING BROADWAY, W.95 


Telephone: EALing 6002-3 
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